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Fomrord 


“TO PROVIDE all youth a common, body of experience organised 
■round personal and social problems”; “to give boy. and girls successful 
experience* in solving the problems which are real to them here and 
now, thus preparing them to solv'e future problems"; “to give youth 
experiences which will lead them to become better citixens in a 
democracy ; “to increase the holding power of the secondary school 
by providing a program that has meaning for all"— these are some of 
the rftiozu -for a core curriculum. 

Although these purpose* are not served exclusively by a core pro- 
gram, such a program serves these purpose* uniquely well. The organ- 
isational structure of core, which gives to one teacher the same group 
of pupils for two or more periods daily, presumably places the teacher 
in an effective position for discovering the immediate concerns of 
individuals and group#, for sensing real problems, and for providing 
' the kind of help that is needed. Also, the longer period allows for 
continuity of interest, for greater relationship between subjects, and 

for a variety of types of experiences ndt possible in the usual 45-minute 
period. 

Inevitably the core curriculum has met some opposition. Its purposes 
are not always made clear. There is sometimes a tendency to 

look upon it aa an end rather than a means. If its purposes lie under- 
stood, there may be doubt that it can accomplish those purposes. 
Problems beset it all along the way. Quite often the program in a 


•ehool docs not develop beyond the modification of the organizational 
structure of the curriculum; at other times it will progress until 
significant changes in content and method have been achieved. 

Jnsofar as it is concerned with the status of the core curriculum this 
'bulletin supplements Office of Education Bulletin TOO, No. 5. Its 
purposes, however, are twofold: ( l) To describe mop? fully the n.tuie 
of the programs which have the organizational structure of ri> re; and 
(2) to point to the problems which perplex administrators wishing to 
initiate or to extend the development of the core cufriryilnm, and 
through illustrations of practice in schools which are^oving forward 
with the program, to suggest ways of overcoming these problems. ' 
Written primarily to he of help to high*chool principals and 
teachers, this bulletin also has possibilities for use with laymen who 
are interested in finding out about core. Through its generous doc* 
mentation of the literature covering programs in operation, it should 
pro>^ helpful to research workers. * 

Appreciation is extended to the many high-school principals and 
teachers who supplied much of the information contained in this 
publication. Cooperation of school personnel in filling in the question- 
naire, in aupplementing it with additional material, and in *so 
generously giving of their time is gratefully acknowledged. 

.... Wayne 0. Reed, 

' AtMan * Commissioner , Division of State and Local School Systems . 


* Galen Jones, 

Director, Instruction, Organisation, and Services Branch. 



Tht* bulletin bring, together from aeveral source, information on 
the what and the how of core curriculum practice. Many article, and 

rochure, are in print describing aspect, of the core in individual 
school, and school system,. Information abo.ut characteristic of the 
core cumculum i« readily available in the literature. No comprehen- 
sive study has been made, however, to discover to what extent sev- 
er*l of the commonly diacuwed characteristic actually are found in 
practice. Accordingly it was thought that the Office of Education 
could make a contribution through preaenting the result, of a survey 
of practice, with Ulu.tr.uons of how it i, don* gathered from widely 

scattered schools. In general, then, this bulletin sttempts to answer 
two questions. v f 

What is the core program like as it is being developed in the seo 
9 mlary schools of the Vnited States?- A study of statu, by the Office 
of Education in 1949 reported on 545 public high school, of an c- 
t.i mated 833 which a Nation-wide sampling survey revealed were 
using co retype program* 1 The questionnaire used asked for infor- 
mation about subjects included, time allotted, grad*, in which uti- 
h^ed, and nnmher of pupils enrolled Gathering of data revealing ad- 
ministrative and classroom practices was left for a future report. 
Accordingly, after the completion of the 1949 study, another ques- 
tionnaire was prepared to obtain information about the nature of the 
core cumculum and the extent to which certain feature*, generally 
recognised as being characteristics of core programs, .re actually, 
found in practice. 3 

How have high schools which have achieved fairly successful core 
programs attacked the ..i:. i . . . ' 
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Coverage by questionnaire 

The second questionnaire was sent to all of the 545 schools and to 
other schools whose programs came to the writer’s attention follow* 
mg the 1949 study. No systematic attempt was made, however, to 
locate such additional Schools. First sendinga of the questionnaire 
were m October 1950, with a followup in December to schools which 
had not replied. Altogether, replies were received from 593 schools. 
Of the original 545 schools, 398 returned the questionnaire with data 
filled in; 74 replied that they have no core program; and 73 failed to 
reply. One hundred and twenty-one usable replies were received 
from schools not a part of the earlier study. In all, 519 schools sent 
m replies which are included in the present study. 

This questionnaire asked for information about the “core program ' 
in your school,” and did not define the term. As is pointed out later, 
it would seem that many principals having unified studies or corre* 
' * te ” corses core-type but not true core— either failed to reply to 
the request or reported they do not have a core program. For this 
reason, and because, as stated above, no systematic attempt was 
made to locate additional schools using core-type programs, 519 is 
not- significant as a total count of schools. 


Visits to selected schools 

The questionnaire gathered information about characteristics and 
problems which administrators report as major concerns. In order to 
discover how these problems are being met, schools in certain geo* 
graphic areas which seemed from information available to have true 
core programs (those reported as Types G or D in the succeeding 
section on Types) were selected for visiting. Visits were made to a 
total of 24 schools in 13 cities in the States of Illinois, Kusb m, Mary* 
land, Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Pennsyl* 
varna. Core classes were observed and practices which seemed out- 
standing in certain respects were noted. Teachers, principals, and other 
staff members were interviewed. Conferences were held with officials in 
three State departments of education and in seven city qchool sys- 
tems. Schools and places which were visited, and which are used for 
illustrative purposes in this study, are starred in the index at the 
back of this publication. 


Other sources ef Information 

Much additional information was obtained both through corre- 
spondence and from published materials. Recent literature In the 
field was canvassed and insofar as it relates to actual practices, this 
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ha. been, drawn upon rather heavily. Besi*. the criterion of rfecency, 
other comideration. for inclusion of reference, to a particular docu- 
ment were: (1) It. applicability to a practice or problem discussed 
in the present study for which similar iUurtrative material wa. not 
available from sources interviewed; (2) it* use in supplementing 
what the writer learned from her vi.it to a school or city, thus prorid- 
in« the reader with a source of additional information about a partic- 
ular program; and (3) its usefulness in pointing to activities in • 
State, or cities not otherwise reported upon. 


, Wm of this bulletin 

The bulletin consists of two parts: Part I, a report of status and 
practice as revealed by the questionnaire, by visits, through a survey 
of the literature, and through correspondence, covers the extent of 
the use of different types of program*— those which are true core and 
thos* which are variation, or core-type in nature. It considers the 
«tent to which certain characteristics, «uch as heterogeneous group- 
rng ertraclaa. activities homeroom and guidance, and use of a .ingle 
mark for core, are found in practice. It deals with other matters of 
status, such as geographic areas of development, grades in which it 
is found, and total or partial enrollment of pupils within a given 
grade. And, finally, it describes core class procedures in several ac- 
tual situations. Part U first enumerate, the problem, which high- 
**“*!?* principals reported on the questionnaire as being the chief 
roadblock, in the operation or further enrichment of their core pro- 
grams, then gives information about the extent of those probl<*ns 
for which- the questionnaire gathered data, and, finally, attempt, to 

•how how Mime forward-looking high schools are tackling the major 
problems. 


UoftatlMS of ths studj 

0 

There are three principal limitations of this study: (1) Since i 
complete survey of all schools was not made, the representativenesi 
of the findings of the questionnaire for the country as a whole may be 
•object to question. (2) Cities .elected for visiting were chosen not 
only because of the work they are doing in core, but because of their 
central geographic location. For this reason there are no first-hand 
° f Sood* or in any State farther west than 

Oklahoma. (3) Whifc there is fairly comprehensive reference to the 
most recent literature on core programs in operation, the treatment 

is not exhaustive due to limitations j>£ space. ~ 
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Pa*t I Status and Practice 


Types of Programs 

Classified as Core 


Like MANY TERMS used in education, “core curriculum” bu no 

e ”! U , 0n - it refer, to • coune in the common 

by all touV C I “ f.T gned . to P rovid « learning experience, needed 

tZJrlr ^ ^ U * 8 f 1 "® “ borrowB from the original use of the 

, ZZZa? ** nVUt ? 0r baaic “ • school's program were 

' referred to ae core subjects. 

In addition to the “needed by all” concept, the core is generally roc 
ognize as having a distinct pattern of organisation. The time given 

m^tW 1011 ** j th * t . gi , Ven to * * in * le *«bj«ct. A core dam usually 

meet, for a double period; in Mime instances three or four period, 

are included in the “block” for which it is scheduled. The core is not 

«e« S d tlT” n,e ’ It i repI,, r < r T °J m0r * * ub i ecta “ liferent major 
a, of the curriculum. Usually these are English and social studies. 

Nearly always one teacher teaches the core class. 

fDrolopment In ttio Eight-Year Study 

YeI?%^ CU T OTlam “ ‘ Ucb 1x110 *** daring the Eight- 
Year Study* when participating schools were trying to find wVt. 

bettor to serve the need, of dl youth. One method frequently ,Jd 

was to break down barriers between subjects. This was not new fa, 

education; elementary school, through the activity program had ured 

^ • econ d“7 school, it had noTbeen uncom- 
mon to find a fmuon of two or more subjects within a broad field, 
such as the furious which resulted in general science and general 
mathematic* Cutting across two or more broad field, such u Eng- 

w “ • ■*** - — * *■ 4 

In the early yean of the Eight-Year Study, breaking down subject 
conrirted rimply of the correlation of twowhj f cts, Eng C 
chrenologicd organmation of history and mathematiowS 
•ctenee. A later development was the use of • centre! theme for the 
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unification of the subject-matter areas included. A problem approach, 
or finding out the what, why, and how, was used. 

S<mie schools went still further in eliminating subject-matter lines. 
They believed that the school should do something about the prob- 
lems which are persistent in the fives of adolescents as members of a 
democratic society. These problems are common to all youth and 
draw upon many different subjects for their solution. Working on 
them, it was thought, would develop the personal and social compo- 
tence of youth. Also, the democratic processes of pupitysacher plan- 
ning and cooperative group work which would be used, should de- 
velop the habit of reflective thinking and skill in solving problems. 
Classes were organised on a block-of-time basis with one teacher in 
charge throughout the two or more periods. 

Such classes, of course, had to replace subjects that were already 
in the curriculum, subjects that were required of alL English and so- 
cial studies were the subjects usually chosen, with science, mathe- 
matics, art, music, or health added in some These were 

basic or core subjects. Tho new program then became known as the 
u con curriculum** or sometimes as “general education.” It had a dis- 
tinct type of organisation in the total school program; its content 
and method d i ff e r ed widely from traditional co u rse*. 


Varying Terminology and Characteristics 

In the yean since the Eight-Year Study considerable interest has 
been aroused in experi m ent in g with the core pattern of organisation- 
Some schools have also adopted core-type content and methods, ©th- 
en have traditionally subject-centered programs. These latter may 
simply correlate English and social studies as was practiced in the 
early yean of the Eight-Year Study, each subject retaining its iden- 
tity, or they may use a central theme for the unification of the subject 
matter they have always taught; either way, • scope and sequence are 
largely determined by prescribed textbooks. Schoolmen use various 
terminology rfn referring to these core-type courses: general educa- 
tion, common learnings, unified studies, social living, basic studies, 
and frequently “core.” 

• Most curriculum writers insist oh an interpretation of core which 
involves a radical departure from subject-centered content t hu s 
a departure from the study-recite method of teaching. Spears* says, 
for mtample, that the core course originates from a basic citizenship 
objective and draws upon the subject areas replaced “for whatever 
they may offer in serving the general development of the fa 
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• keeping with the goals of the course," Caswell's* proposal for the 
core is the development of a “continuous, carefully planned series of 
experiences which are based on significant personal and social prob- 
lems and which involve learnings of common concern to all youth." 
Krug 8 recopiiais as core only those block classes which have for their 
sole commitment “to help youth work on their major personal and 
social problems and needs." He specifically eliminates double-period 
classes which correlate, fuse, or unify subject matter and which are 
concerned with “the thickness of the slice rather than with the nature 
of the cake." To Smith, Stanley, and Shores* the primary emphasis in 
core is on effective social living. They rule out as a major feature of 
core personal interests and needs of adolescents and make the as. 
sumption that a “latitude of a broad area of social living provides 
■mple opportunity for both the play of children's interests and the 
satisfaction of their needs." Although these interpretations of the 
fundamental purpose, of core vary, they' all imply the complete disre- 
gard of subject boundaries and the development of problems without 
regard to classification according to traditional subject content. 

Block classes which are true core recognise the importance to 
youth of acquiring skill in democratic living: through actually prac* 
ticing it in the classroom. Core issues may be topics to find out 
about; ideally they are problems to be solved. Problems grow out of 
the personal, social, or civic needs of youth. Problem-solving tech- 
niques are used. Working in groups and in committees is common 
practice. Activities are so varied that each member of a class, what- 
ever his level of ability, will be able to participate and to feel that he 
is making a contribution. The pore class may include activities often 
considered extracurricular, such as student council work, expression 
of hobby interests, and social activities which give practice in cooper- 
stive planning. ; • * - 

Pupil-teacher planning is a significant aspect of method. The ex* 
tent of cooperative planning, or participation by pupils in planning, 
varies. In some schools there are preplanned curriculum guides .or 
resource units. Scope and sometimes sequence have been predator* 
mined. Teacher-pupil planning is then confined to activities within 
a unit. In other schools, joint planning begins with the selection of 
the unit, continues through the formulation of the objectives or goals 
and the activities which will achieve them, and ends with the evalua- 
tion of accomplishment of the class and it* individual members. 
Alberty recognizee Hie existing divergence among schools in the 
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interpretation of the core-<mrricuIum concept. 7 Severs] of ‘the «ix 
type* of programs he includes in his analysis of current conceptions 
are subject -centered And teacher-directed. 

Frequency of Various Types of Core 

To discover the extent to which schools which have a core-type or- 
ganization actually digress from traditional content and method, was 
an important purpose of the questionnaire sent out by the Office of 
Education during the school year 1950-51 to principals having core- 
type programs. Four types drawn from Alberty^ six interpretations 
were briefly described. High-school principals were asked to cheqk 
those statements which most nearly fitted the type of program in 
their schools. When more than one type was used, they were asked 
to check each, placing a double check beside the one which repre- 
sented most common practice. The following table quotes the state- 
ments on the questionnaire and shows the percentage of 519 schools 
following each type of program in all classes, in some classes, and in 
most classes. It gives the information for the United States as a whole 
and for each of the five States which repotted the largest number of 
schools having the core curriculum. 

According to the interpretations of core given by most writers in 
the field, A and B are unified studies— core-type but not true core. 
Types C and D meet the criteria for core. Both are concerned with 
the problems of youth; they are pupil-centered rather than subject- 
centered. Type C followers adhere to the belief that certain problems 
are persistent in the lives of all youth and should therefore, be 
worked upon by each class. Type D allows free choice of problem se- 
lection. A total of 222 schools, or 42.8 percent of the returns received, 
report C or D type cores in one or more classes. It is fairly common 
to find two or more types operating in a single school. 

Of the five States in which, the core; program has received its great- 
est impetus, California and Pennsylvania have by far the largest 
number of their schools in the Type A category, according to prin- 
cipals’ reports. At the same time, Pennsylvania, more than any other 
State has the largest percentage of schools reporting Type D. Michi- 
gan uses predominantly types A and B. New York V schools sptead 
themselves more evenly than do other States over the three catego- 
ries A, B, andjC, with A predominating. Maryland, with its state-wide 
program of core-curriculum development, is the only one of the fivi 
States in which Type A plays a minor role. Here, types B and C pre- 
dominate with Type C reported slightly more frequently than Type B. 
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Changes Contemplated 

Do schools plan to change from the type of core they are now n«wg 


to another type? Host of, the 436 schools replying to this question 
do not. When a c hang e is indicated, it is in the direction of progress 
toward a more advanced type of program. Of the 77 schools planning 
to change, 26 now having type A cores only, plan to change to type B; 
36 having predominantly type A or type B will change to type Gr; and 
14 schools hope to develop their- programs to become type D. Several 
schools report that while they have no definite plans to change, they 
are considering it, or that as soon as teachers are ready to progress 
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Naflon wldo Use 

HOW WIDESPREAD is the dm of the core curriculum in public 
secondary schools? I, it spreading to more school, and to more 
gradm within those school.? Complete answers to these question, 
will hare to await a surrey similar to the office’s 1949 study which 
reported upon 545 school, of an estimated 833 located in 38 States 
snd the restrict of Columbia. Data avaikble from questionnaire ns 
turn, in the prment ytudy mid from other tourcca giro certoin indi- 
■cations of trend* however. There are indication, of a positive nature 

in tome State.; there are indications also that some schools have dia- 
continued core. 

“ ** fmCt *•' 74 > or approximately 14 per- 

******* * ** 1949 ""V reported no cL 
pn^am in 1950-51 and that an indeterminate number of the 73 others 

who failed to reply may be assumed not to have a currently operating 
core program. In neither case is the evidence of discontinuance 
clear-cut Most of the 74 principals wrote in the word “none.” Thi. 
may mean that principals believe the method and program they use 
is not far enough removed from traditional procedure to be classified 
as core. In fact, a number of these principals explained that they do 
correlate work, but not as core. 

Il i. und.mMd.bl. that many prindpai, who h«. . type of pro. 
"7 r t l . mOTelT * aubjnt-oombination eoL. 

T*' 1 J7 ^ *<» !»<*>« of udug problemeoMn* 

technic, would heattate to mpoo the eouni » con. Aerially only 

a email minority of the 74 principal. arid they hay. dmantinued 
cote. Soma of then explained that the con had boon triad eaperi. 
m^rily, but becaun of dlScohiea which aron, it .. not 
iMhed «. a regular feature of the achool’a program Difficult!.. which 
wawvnificd UMU of auffident number of teachcn. change. 

ofp^n^l C ~ d "* • ChwWta » ** rok '* m *- 

Aho on the negative side is the fact that schools in such dries as 

It 
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- D«n*«r and Minneapolis hare had either to abandon the core pro- 
gram or cany it oil an elective basis because of serious public rela- 
tion* problems. Minneapolis, for example, which had 179 dint* in 
oommon learnings in operation in the school year 1949-50 had only 
148 in 1950-51. As a result of organised opposition to the program, 
the Board of Education voted to make the common learnings pro- 
gram optional in grades 7 to 12.* 

Oh the positive side, however, are indications in several States, ob- 
tained through personal interview, correspondence, and a survey of 
the literature, that there is co n tin u ed or increased interest in the core 
curriculum i % 


Alabama. — The Program of Studies and Guide to the Curriculum 
for Secondary Schools 10 which marked the culmination of the 6-year 
curriculum development program, included suggestions for core cur- 
riculum organisation. During this period the core program made 
considerable headway in the State. A recent study by Harvill 11 based 
on returns from 254 of the 625 white schools with grades above the 
sixth, shows the increasing impetus given to the cole program be- 
fore the war, the crippling impact of the war, and the expansion after 
the war. Eight grade levels were experimenting with the core in ' 
1935-36; 35 in 1938-39, and 66 in 1940-41. The year 194&-43 marked 
a decrease to 52 with a further decrease to 48 in 1944-45, after 
which the swing again tnraed upward, with 57 grade levels in 1946-47 
and a high of 95 in 1948^-49, when the Harvill study was made. The 
95 grade, levels are in 43 schools, or 7 percent of those with grades 
above the sixth. Thirty-four schools which had had core programs 
at some time during the 13-year period had discontinued experimen- 
tation with the core. In the 43 schools which now have a core pro- 
gram there are 198 different core sections. Of these* 51.6 percent 
began their experimentation with oore in the first four postwar 
school years; 20 percent of the total during 1948-49, the last year for 
which Dr. Harvill gathered data. 


CaUjomU.—k c omm u n i c a t ion from the State Department of Edu- 
cation in December 1951 advised that a total of 175 schools (102 
junk* and 73 senior and 4-year high schools) had been reported to 
th» Department as offering basic or tore courses. Ibis is more than 
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twice the estimated total of 81 in 194 A- 1 Q u *n.. , 

unj and which according to the definition this Office hi, accent^ 
would not be counted aa cow* tl i\ t ” no ° accepted 

characteristics „i tmk * ***** & 

inrit» n t tu conr»e progranu mclndea the item. “The m». 

ZSf&S? "" mn ' d • “•* ™ 

wTi En *'“ — a— (the 

have single- period dH^i in^r^rT^ proporti * ,utel r »"« than 
period 1948 tn loen ». . ln P 1 ^ 7 f 8, and 9 f in fae 

The figures are: * *° C ° ** * fr ° m ^ dty • c *»° o1 * office- 

Tear ^ble-parioi $t*gU+*rU4 

1948 EmgUtkdaum ' 

1950 U 14 

W*. UO 

Eduction in SSJta l 5 T| 2 ?" * ^ **“-« 

"* pro * r ‘°“ « »i-^r<W™sd 2 P 6 *^L“ 

Thu oomber comp™ with „ estimated 24 for 1048 - 49 . 

r> ■ 

°' *• m ‘ DOi ' Comoo- 

achool. io Uta, State. AltTugh h"^” * 
-dr 20 achooU ^ 

ww fewer than a doaen rach KhooU. * mM9 

hctSXtL^ oTl'°2?rTi of »•»«*. 

£5Sg3^-3£S^- 

^ r- TT.T 1 ta Jtttdor high achool grade* The 
program to MarjUnd range. from ^ probU™r«llp^ 
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involving science ns well u social studies, to situations which do not 
represent much beyond the juxtaposition of English and social stud- 
ice. The State Department is now looking toward the extension of 
the program into senior high school and has in preparation a bulletin 
Miggestiona for its continuation in the upper school grade*. 


Michigan,— A survey by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in 1951 discovered 69 schools in Michigan having either a unified 
studies or core Rrogram, an increase of 5 over the previously esti- 
mated total of 64. Since the count of 69 is based on a 58 percent re- 
turn of questionnaires sent out by the Department, the actual number 
of such schools is no doubt somewhat higher. 


New York, The State Department of Education estimates that about 
100 schools in the State are experimenting with some type of core cur- 
riculum. (This Office’s estimate in 1949 was 80.) The Department 
encourages such experimentation without officially recommending the 
program. 

In New York City, the Junior High School Division has experimented 
with various types of core programs for a number of years. For the 
school year 1951-52, eight schools were officially designated as ex- 
perimental centers. These schools organised a variety of core programs, 
in some com bin i n g English and social studies, in others, mathematics 
and science, depending Upon the abilities and backgrounds of the teach- 
ing staffs. The eight principals have been meeting bi-weekly to discuss 
plans and report progress. 

In the senior high schools, an experience core program was ini- 
tiated in 1941 at Midwood High School in- a few ninth-grade classes. 
In 1948, core classes for slow learners (the so-called XG Program) 
were introduced in eight schools. Pupils in such classes were sched- 
uled for two periods and a homeroom with the same teacher. . The “ 
program spread to other schools during the following years until, in 
1951^52, SO of the city’s high schools used the XG Program. 

Aa the program progressed with slow learners, some school people 
became interested in seeing it tried with heterogeneous and bright 
groups. In 1951, t|ie Hoard of Superintendents approved a resolu- 
tion empowering high-school groups to try out the program on a 
more extensive scale in a few selected schools with some additional 
funds authorised foe the experiment. In two high schools, William C 
Bryant and Long Island City, the core was instituted for all ninth- 
year pupils. Three of the vocational high schools are also experi- 
menting with it in the n»ntK j emi , 1 
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°) i0 '~ Th ! t S !* te of Education reported ■ trend to- 

ward* i the adoption of a core-type program in the lower grade* of the 
•econdaiy school Staff member, take the view that iu apraad will be 
•low. They pointed to an interring atpect of the introduction of 
the core in two or three communities which reversed the usual pro- 
cedure of staff asking parent*. Here parent* took the initiative in 
requesting school* to provide the program for their children. 

The Columbia city school system i. progreming with a plan for an 
experiment in the seventh grade of its 11 junior high schools. 
Group, of teacher, working with the consultant in curriculum have 
developed reroute unit*. At the tame tine in an inaerrice comae 
financed by the Kellogg Foundation, with credit allo,wed by the State 
Gmvemty, a elected group of 25 interested teacher, from the 11 

i recoct » prCparin * to can T tw »- or three- period block cla.ro. 
in 1952-53. It u hoped that these teacher, will become leader* 

and resource people for further curriculum development in their 

school*. Next year a similar in-rorvioe course will be offered for ad- 
ministrator*. 


Washington. In an attempt to aurrey the curricular practices in 
the junior high school. of the State, Burnett received rroponro. from 
54 of the 94 principal. to the question. -I. there a trend in your 
junior high school toward a core program?"" Forty six school. re- 
ported a trend toward core; 4, a trend away from it; and 4 were mov- 
ing in neither direction. Examination of the grade program, di*. 
eWd that 58 school* had a definite block of time scheduled for 
grade 7, 31 for grade 8, and IS for grade 9. (The Office*, estimated 
number of school* having corotype program, in thU State in 1949 

1 J ,) } l “ fnrthcr that, “The current tendency in most of 

the rohool* i* to include three periods, or a half day, for grade 7, two 
period* for grade 8, and straight departmentalisation for grade 9. 
However, several principal, referred to the changes a* experimental 
and pressed the rotation of making the half-day core character!* 
Uc of all three grade, as rapidly as is feasible. Twelve of the 16 
•choob that still follow the aingle-period achednlea already have two 
or three teacher, in each building experimenting with longer blocks 
<rf time fsr grade 7, with the possibility of moving in that direction 
“ result* prove sstiafactory." Mo* of the changes, it wu pointed out, 
have occurred during the part' 5 yean. 

c ^“^ ui| ^~ _I>urin g 1950-51, the University of Wisoonain identi- 
44 junior and senior high schools with oomhined classes of two 
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or more period* in or replacing such irru u English, social studies, 
mathematic*, and science. An additional 27 schools carrying on 
each work for the firat time were identified in 1951-52, making a total 
of at leaat 71 achoola. (The Office’* estimated number for thia Stale 
in 1949 was 18.) The extent to which the core idea functions in these 
classes vane* from class to class and from achool to achooL 

In an effort to elicit opinion* on the spread of core-type programs 
the State Teachers College at Moorhead, Minn., addressed inquiries 
to the several State department* of education, to 152 superintendents* 
of schools in Minnesota, and to 150 members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education. 1 * Two questions asked of 
the principal State school officials only, and the percentage of posi- 
tive responses, are as follows: 

D*« evidence indicate « hot tke incfmsion a/ tkU type^j program in ike pubUc 
—fondary sckools of year State is increasing, decreasing: or untie? 

Ti percent reported that it it inerMting. 

/a rota- ju dg ment, is this type el program destined to become a dominant feature 
ef curriculum organisation tn year State, or do you believe it to be one . 
of ike transitory feds in education? 

ilk per coat reported that they believe it to be a dominant feature 


Grsdts In Which the Cor* Profrtm Is Provided 

How widely is the core used in the schools in which it is found? 
Counting as one each gtade in each school in which the core pro- 
gram is found, the 519 schools reported a total of 1,215 grades using 
the oore curriculum. These are arrayed as follows: 

ToWa 2. -Number of secondary schools reporting core programs in 

ooch of the grades 7—12 


United State*. 


Num- 
ber of 


1 19 


School* haring core program* in grade* 


401 


US 
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90 


11 


09 


12 
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grade 

level* 
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California. . . 
Maryland. . . 
Michigan. ... 
New York. .. 

Pennsylvania 
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21 

32 
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Coke Curriculum Development 
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Principals were asked, “If the core is used only in the lower a 

r ur . 6< J° o1 ; do 3™ h * v ® pl«w to extend its use to the h 
grade* within the next year or two?** Ninety-nine, or one-third e 

flenTr^ *° thiS qU6Sti0n ’ that they dot^ 

'teered t^ r 6 *°- ° PP f r grade8 * Tw «nty-five oth« schools t 
teered the information that they are in th* “considering «r 

cussing stage, or said they would like to extend Z 

Use Within grades 

of^etVunif 887 or 73 P«wt enroll 100 per 

oi their pupils m the core. Three hundred twentv4t»ht 

rZ fT "r ° f ■“ «“■ “rsn: tri 

’“at 5 *'* ^-•Ws.'na 6m. 

Stmt** ( * 

Vnitod Suu* ;w * r p ~"« 

California. . . 1 * 73.0 

Maryland 74.3 

Michigan. ^ 94.0 

New York. ^ 46 61 .3 

, Pennsylvania * *•* 52 ^ 1.0 

r ^ » 65.1 

^ *r » »f ™bj WU reqnired of 

P P » 8 probably true In general that theae grades are uaine i 

core on an experimental basis. Mgny principals who 

tTOked in the possibilities of the curriculum realise that plen 

eachers, and pupils also must be sold on this type of proaranfif it 

on a b^TV ‘ n r P * *° " uMi * h ««<» 

on.ialrT? l P nBa f‘ l may begin by baying one or h 

ttafnrt <Uld m ;r cd teachm handl « the double-period class f 
?«"’ *>*** to the number as other teach^Lr^ i 
terest or desire to try it. In these instances pupils «L»^TY 

given a choice as to whether they will enroll in therore or the mhic 
program. In a few school* core is used only 

X : rctr r ‘ pidWr - ■*— — £. * 

The range from SI percent in New.Yofk to 94 ner^nt if" 
1-nd probably spell, the difference between a de^JK^p^^ 

kT indiIi<,B * 1 - wbiT^r: 
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In order to discover something of the practice of selection in 
schools which do not hare Core uniformly throughout a grade, letters 
were addressed to a few high-school principals, ch o sen at random, 
about both pupil and teacher choice., Seven replies were re* 
ceivetL One of these reported that the schools had in 1951-52 changed 
over from an experimental to a required-of-all program. Ofvthe re- 
maining six schools, four offered core on an elective basis; two did 
not. One of them expected to change to a required program jaa soon 
as .space and staff permit. Two had had a required-of-all program and 
' because of unfortunate public relations had been forced to shift to an 
elective program; anmher felt that because of staff attitudes it wda 
advisable to continue the program as ah elective. Five of the schools 
said that teachers have the option of teaching core or single-subject 
classes, one that teachers .are invited to teach in the program but 
that no one is assigne^ to it, and one school, that teachers are chosen 
. for core teaching. 

O * 

In this connection one principal wrote: * • 

M»Hn| ibs progr a m optional brine* s shot* s tr a y of problems. However, wo 
follow s very flexible policy insofar as il relates to changing from one stream 
to another. Teachers have the option of teaching core or straight. The best way 
to kill the eon program (or anything relatively now) is to ask a teacher to do 
it who doesn’t want to do it. 


all 

he 

in- 

its, 

is 

ce 

ro 

or 

n- 

sn 

ct 
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Our eon teachers are msiformly happy with their experience. One of its 
greatest virtues Is the catting down on the bomber of pupils coming to a 
teacher during the day. That is very important. 

• Despite the optional aspect of dm canienlnm and despite much loose talk 
still about subversive influences, about a third of oar pupils are in con classes. 
Inci dentally this school Is located in the highest income put of the city where 
the avenge level of educational background is highest Ironically, educational 
change cornea hardest in such a neighborhood. All of the leaders of the city’s 
“antigronp” live within a few blocks ef dm school. 

We hove made seam mistakes bat most certainly we are on the right path in 
'punning eon. Time and an increasing effort to be more effective in our pah lie 
relations will make onr path easier, we hope. . 

A statement from Raymond Wilson, Principal of Murphy High 
School in Mobile, Ala* the largest high school in the South enrolling 
'x normally about 4,000 pupils, illustrates a generally recognised caution 
' and deliberatiou in introducing tho core. 

Admission to tho common kernings program Is entirely on a voluntary bask 
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•**8aatee entered college in the. fall. Thi» -‘ Imr ol the 
graduate* of the core program could not get i^o college! 

hef*n with 210 core popil. and .even tetcbm. The 1M. «tat 
to. trn. t. e«w ltd. bl«k d popil. U d uad^. . 

*7* “ "T ** •* «toto«il.. Cridetob, 

aoncore teachers, (ear on the post el popil* and panala of anythin, m. a 
oar own ineptness in aorenl way. *7 Z*m*± 

~ tnmiri ~r bed lack fa*o 

« others of thetovL JtT* f^^f*®** ** 4-7 fa * Uro, *® i la»*we and to let the 
u ^^J^ehor. es well as one or twp new coneerta begin 
i n ' •aphomorea. That peer wchad about 300 pepils in the core. The 

SS*5 yw ™ «rown to S00, and last fear to PoTf* £e ZZZ 

^ °r U## ^ da wm ▼. mw bJTlO uteJS 

core* most oi tmm carryini two croup*. 

Dr. Wilmn bedi^e. th. fact that popil, may withdraw bom t|u 
program at any tun. they wiah mid tranter to the traditional cur. 

7^“ “ “P»n*“**««T ™hm a, thi. mp .f experimentation 
(the filth yeer). Actually. bowerer. be point. nut, lew hare 

wTt^ Arf' 4 ? 6 *'"' Lart year there were only 
. t the fact they know they can do wo menu to work to the 
advantage <rf the core. “The iec. that p^u, who might form a mill, 
urn opposition group if their child™ were forced into the program 
belor^ w. hare ample time to prow the worth of the experiment., 
ton. ran place their children in the traditional curriculum ie e help. . 
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Subjects and Functions 


in tbs Core Block 


Subjects to intf Correlated With Cor* 


"***** pw * aiwd «H, are almost * 
t **" COT * i> built. The 1949 

91 9 V^fio ualy mentioned, found that 

r: *?***., conrtype coarse* replaced or included those two sub- 
jocto. Some of thy d$o incorporated science or Jfcthematice or one 

?„.TT ° t ^L i f >i<5 l! “"*> mudo ’ “d health. Occanonallj 
. ^ ^ OI L 100 rtudiea ia combined with mathematics or science: 
infrequently science and mathematics are the basis of the core. 

Bren though English and social studies are the only subjects re- 
placed by the core, the core does not limit itself to the bounds of 
those subjects. Core knows no subject-matter lines and the problem 
to be solved may draw from any areas of the curriculum that can con- 
tnbnta to it. solution. The following enetpto from a report on the 
core program at Evanston Township High School are illustratively 

Th. C«d* i»eh«fa. fa, fa, an ^u of ifa. environment 

a iwa^ apw ifcasabj^ awitw «ltt fsr wady. For in.unce, in 
« ZOZL** * W * ek ’ ' ^ to ^ ^ ^ ^ t« witlB*. atMcumiom 

?* rfc * i4 Vlj" 1 ! ’ «r Cm badass* aweda* Can fa a msay-aidad 

sdjaatodla tlta penend need, of fa> pupils mi unre*rieted by 

At ptpfl It pda i more 



Mndpai. wait 
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Con CuuucuLUM Development 


In a atndjr 11 to illiutrate the ways in which subject fields can con- 
tribute to the development of a unit in core, a graduate ,t 

Ohio State University having formulated an extensive list of sug- 
gested pupU activities for the problem area “Self Understanding," 
■sited subject specialists to list the specific contributions, a any, 
which their respective fields might make to each of the suggested 
activities. Some of the 66 activities drew responses from as many as 
8 or 9 subject fields without material seeming to be “dragged in”; 
some were restricted to 2 or 8. Examples of activities, with subject 
fields in which specific contributions were listed, are cited: 

_ _ ' h • * ( {t 7 

Construct and interpret a personal health record form. On tbs form, place m rh 
hews as: height, weight, Alnesses, accidents, habits ol good hygiene (bathing, brush- 
ing teeth, washing hair, etc.), problems of health and appearance «” | i nl«m 
solving the problauu. Use the fom to keep a health record. 


Subject fields: Agriculture, Arts, Business Education, Distributive Education, 
Health and Phjsiaal Education, Homo Economics, Language 
Arts, Mathematics, Music, Sdeneo, Social Studies. 

Maks a display pointing out the inadequacies of certain diets, using food models or 
real food. 

Subject 6 Aids: Arts, Business Education, Distributive Education, Home Eco- 
nomies, Social Studies. 

Hava a demonstration on make-up, hair styles, and care of the skin and nails. Set up 
a beauty clinic wham pupils can care for their own and each other’s hair. 


Subject fields: Arts, Business Education, Home Economies, Science. 

Examine and discuss case studies of adolescents, suck as excerpts from eases in 
Adolescent Personality," by Bios. 

Subject fields: Homo Economics, Serial * 

ftvaast eododnmae about differences In beys* and girls’ behavior. 

"Subject fields: Arts, Heme Economics, Social Studies. 

Bnvay the community and make an inventory of o pportuniti es for young people 
to associate with and understand one another. Invito the ritie o us closely assrrietoil 
wMb‘the provision of those opportunities to 


Subjori fields: Agriculture, Distributive Education, Health and Physical Edo- 
cation. Beam E con omi cs , Language Aim Mathematics, Serial 


1 i' h 4 4*; . *l 

I*- ’* 




To iUnatrate the functional participation ofepedal-areateachere 
in the core program, teacher* at Ohio State University School who 
10 * enrolled in the ■^m W fe eobcr* of 'Tritofc* matfaemrtf,*, 
nmrie. related aria, home econontica, imd 

ia contributing to the on-foing ooro program to 
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University School. Special-area teachers eontrihnte in three ways: 

(1) as an adriser in the preplanning stages of the development of 
the nmt, (2] I as * consultant in assisting with particular aspects of 
the study, (3) as a participant in assuming a major responsibility 
for the on-going study, or some particular aspects of the study." 

Possibly no public schoolman provide the flexibility of program for 
its teachers, which makes such wide correlation possible, that Uni- 
rersity School does.* few school are able to finish opportunities 
for correlation by scheduling the same free period for all 

teacher*, of required subjects in any one grade, or for those having 
the same groups of pupils. Other schools add a half hour in the 
morning or after school. Planning time together permit* oonsidera- 
tion of the possibilities and advantages of correlation of other sub- 
ject matter with each unit a* it emerges and as it develops; it dose not 
mean that unnatural or superficial correlation is undertaken. ^ 


O 

ERIC 


Homeroom end Guidance 

The core frequently takes over the functions of the homeroom. If 
the homeroom exists apart from the core, it usually serves only for 
routines, such as attendance taking and announcement*. The core 
becomes the center for the school’s guidance program. The core 
teacher spends more time with her pnpils and consequently comes 
to know them better than can the teacher in a homeroom or single- 
sub jed -plus-homeroom situation. The longer periods with a <n« p L> 
das. reduce the number of different pupils a teacher meets in a day. 
week, or semester and this, too, gives her an opportunity "to learn 
mow about those pupil, .he does have. Thus the core program offers 

^ most promising developnoents for improving a teacher’s 
effectiveness in guidance. V ^ 

, T1 J* <rf the core* from an administrative viewpoint, 

Whom, attributed by Krug 1 * to diwatirfaction of teacher, and mi- 
Btinistraton with the homeroom situation. In his judgment, the 
meroom wm intended to deal with such matters as educational and 
▼ocdional guidance, manners, getting along with people, and other 
needs, int ernets, and problems that arise in the life of the average 
JMM^gstcIf; ' no contend*, however, that teachers were not prepared 

“! W homcroom pwporn frequently degen. 

et^ into a routine WBon tts^ay and Andy period. Furthermore, 

what #m dono in the homeroom perfcxj seemed extracurricular 
»*thm>t han caiTkuUr. Hy bringing the homeroom into the core, die 
49fd9890fn fonctions hive become curricular. 
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Schoob Tuy in their practice and authorities differ 
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groups. |hii gives bar a d di ti onal time and a different situation 
getting to know her popila better. The oonnaelor woxka with both 
pupil* and teachers, but aba leek that mow guidance ia done by 
• wmw learnings teacher*. 

"Seniof core” at Dense/ Web$t*r High School , Tulsa, Old*., i* as- • 
aandally a group gnidanoe derice. At the beginning of the senior year 
bitkiM of testa are given test* of mental ability* aptitudes, per* 
sonal adjustment. After those are scored, each pupil is shown his 
cumulative record, in c l udin g the results on tbsee tests so that he can 
soo whether or not he is going in the- right direction. Senior core ia set 
op ia interest groups eooordiog to choioos nude in the junior year 
ka follows t vocational orientation group, borne and lankly life group, 
0ttB ** # ‘P w P w ****y g*wtp» «»d secretarial group. As a result of tests 
pupils often c h a nge from one group to another. Groups retain their 
flexibility throughout the year end e pupil has the privilege of dung* 
ing whenever he,*nd the staff think it best. Hu coordinator for sen- 
ior eon classes expressed the view that “each year we do a better and 
better job of di s cu s sin g the me an i ngs of teste with youngsters. 
Nonacademic pnpils so often have'eome through school with the 
fcciiof that they are inferior. Wo try to show pupils that teste do not 
* tnflaiure everything; that whet is important is to find out what mA 
pupil is best able tp do." 


Clovordslo Junior High School, Lauderdale County, Ala,, a 
young teacher who had beau unusually well trained in core curricu- 
lum techniques was especially interested in the guidance possibilities 
offered by core. H ea lt h e x a minat i on s were followed up, Resulting in 
four dess members acquiring glasses and two having tonsils to- 
moved. The oore dam spent one day in the Senior High School to 
whi^k ninth-grade class mem b ets would transfer next year. The agri- 
culture teaebmr item the Senior High School visited Qoverdale to 




would Jftdndfi c*m book popart, a personal snmmary of what that 
individud bad accom pl ished during thfc year, hnd one original 

position,, These folders were to precede the ninth-grade core students 
to the Senior Hi.k jkWi n 
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period* per day, going on tripe and' partial, and luring *mhH! 
aaaodattan in the homeroom. The pnpil also feel* the rapport of the 
®^o*e!y knit parent group and active homeroom aoeial program."" 

Guidance was an important pnrpoae for the mea n t introduction of 
unified stodiea classes at Dmmby High School in Detroit AH ninth- 
grade pupil* not enrolled In the leventl core ©r general edneation 
daama are now in double-period Engiiah-aocisl studies, English- 
mathematics, or racial studies-mathemstiro daaaea. 

Funds were made available through the Denby Community Edu- 
cational Organisation to employ a guidance specialist** a ootmihian 
for the teachen of them double-period daaaea. Preliminary to or- 
ganising the daaaea thia aame guidance apedaliat conducted e aariea 
of discussion meetings in the building. Some forty-five trerhnra met 
in two groups, on school time, onoe s week for a se mester. While 
the genera] theme was "group guidance" eonaideratiou wea g i ven to 
such problems as were of common interest to the participant*. 

In these unified studies claries teachers *try to orient the pupil to 
the new school situation, to deal with problems of adjustment, seek 
the causes of failure to measure up to daw work and school respon- 
sibilities, anticipate possible reasons for dropping out of school, and, 
in general, to provide whatever guidance may be needed or helpful 
. throughout the first year of high school Since a teacher haa half the 
number of pnpila which he would have in two separate rl liars and 
twice as much time with the same pupils, he ha* greater opportunity 
to know the pupil— to study his aptitudes, interests, and potentiali- 
ties, and to try to most, his particular n ** < b i 

Extradus Actfvitta la Core 

« J S' 

Related to both homeroom and guidance are activities that Ordh 
narily fall in an extended homeroom or activity period and ate con- 
sidered extracurricular. Such activities frequently include school 
government p lanning , dendopment of hobbies, and planning for 
daaa parties and otlror recreational activities. Many school' nenplo 
beHeye that extrude* activities, which ire to often the main outlet 
the school offers for an rrpnasiuu of pnpila* interests, shonld be ab- 
sorbed into the regular school program. A recent publication of the 
Office of Education" suggests 11 steps which a high school may take 
in a process of gradually curricnlariaing itsexirsdartaedvMes. 

The core dam with its avowed purpose of aerrihd the ud 

sodal needs and interarts of all pupils offers the op dnia rtf bdray^ 

!*s 
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taget Mr some kind* of extraclass activities. Time is available for 
continuous that is needed. Group and crtnmittee work 

is the technique mo* often employed in extradaaa activities; group 
and committee work is the basic technique of core-class work. Solv- 
ing the problems of core requires, or allows for, a great diversity of 
activities; each individual's talents have an opportunity to be used. 
Working on common problems with the opportunities that gives for 
getting to know each other better, tends to make the core clast a 
§5° n P! desire for common participation in social activities 
arises spontaneously. At Evanston, for example, each core includes 
in its program parties, Trips, picnics, and extraclass activities in 
which individuality n*y he expressed and friendship* formed. Pu- 
pils come to feel that their core classmates are a special social group 
in which each student has a kind of family membership. They thus 

haves feeling ftf “belonging” which is not always achieved in a large 
institution* 

With such possibilities open to them, how many schools have 
taken advantage of the opportunity to include some wrfitdm ao> 

• «W<ies in core? According to reports of high-school principals who 
ww# R«h«d whether school activities were a characteristic Mature of 
their core classes, nearly half (248 of 519) have done so. 



Use of Ability Cropping 


Writcn in the field of curriculum who refer to ability grouping 
in relation to core are agreed that it has no place there. Spean says, 
for example, “In the core program a natural social situation la 
•ince behavior rather than snhject matter ia at Make. Naturally, abil- 
ity grouping would have no place in the scheme."* Afi/U^ n 
likewise believes that, “Sinoe the experiences in the owe ere sup- 
posed to be common le a rning s basic to all, grouping tmn classes on 
the basis of intelligence w future vocatiom would be out of place. 
One of the eMential experieiwes of living in a democratic society is 
learning how to live with others different from oneself in abilities, vo- 
cational objectives, social level, ethnic grouping, race, or family 
ground."* 4 

The core represents a living-together type of situation. It affords 
opportunity to learn how to get along with others in work and in a 
social setting. It reoognisea that people who .are different have a 
variety of different types of contributions to A unit of work in 

core, with the many activities involved, presumably affords the oppor- 
tunity for exercising varying aMUtt^ , 

To discover the extent to which practice agrees with theory in this 
regard, was the purpose of one item on the questionnaire. Principals 
were asked the degree tp which ability grouping k used in — 
pupils to core cl asses. The 500 responses to this item, distributed 
themselves as follows* Not at all 52.4 percent'; slightly — 15.4 percent; 
one of several important factors— 22.4 percent; and the 
factor — 9.8 percent. 

_ ^ latter two categories are schools which use core with par- 
ticular types of pupils, usually the retarded, as the best method of 
instruction. Snch are the (LR.M.T). (special classes for children of 
retarded mental development) as well as XG classes for slow 
learners, or low average, in New York City. A few group 

pupils in core classes according to ability ia some grades, hut not In 
others. One school reports that it usee core only in grade 11B for 
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• am all group who are above average in reading ability. Another 
school which haa core only in the twelfth grade and corolla hot 17 
percent of ita pupils, taya that in practice the group* are high ability 
group* by free selection. Several school* reported that reading level 
was the factor considered in anaigning pupila to core rlatatu 
Approximately one-fourth of the school* use ability aa one of *rv- 
era! important factors in assigning pupila to core classes. When 
several factors are considered it is doubtless on the theory that pu- 
pils of a similar maturity level can feel * belongingness apd sense of 
security that, is often more d idi cu lt to achieve in completely unso- 
lected cl ass e s. Centre/ School , Orchard Park, N. V, a school in thla 
category reports that pupil assignment within the various seventh and 
eighth grades seeks as its goal the establishment of workable groups. 
It believe* that extreme ranges of student ability, maturity, and 
realised growth do not constitute a workable group. Criteria for es- 
tablishing such groups depend largely upon observational interpre- 
tation. However, teacher judgment is supplemented by objective 
testing of various kinds and both an used to answer the questions: 

What is the aster* *f demonstrated maturity f * 

Whst b the degree of command of basic skills? 

What has boos the odncntionsl background? 

What sleraent s characterise the pattern of sodsl behavior? 


Answers to these questions are evaluated to determine the group 
■argument moat advantageous for the individual from the viewpoint 
^both of what he can contribute and what he can gain. Aa the number 
of group* hr limited, the final decision is something of a compromise 
and adjustment* in grouping follow whenever they appear advis- 
able. Evdty care lb taken, in forming planned working group#, to 
make dear to die individual pupil that he is working with others 
whose 'needs are similar, toward the realisation of common goals. 


GiUe t pi a Junior High School in Philadelphia, which reports itself 
in the “not-at-elF category recognises the difficulty frequently en- 
countered of involving all pupils. From group study meetings have 
come m i m eog r aphed lists of techniques for meeting individual need*, 
(hie lht, for example, is “Creative writing — the gifted pupil"; a com- 
panion list is “Creative writing — the retarded pupiL" Another group 
study report lists the following device* and procedures for getting 
th o se who do not participate to recognise that fact and to accept 
•ome responsibility; 
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Doe# the method of marking used by the school require that 
separate marks be recorded for each of the subjects unified in the 
©ore. was an item on the questionnaire to which 480 of the 519 
high-school principals replied. Sirty-sevrn percent reported that sep- 
arate marks are required; 33 percent that they are not. Fewer than 
one-fifth of the latter group are schools which include one or more of 
the senior high school grade* 10, 11, or 12 in the eons program. In 
quite a few instances principals reported the use of a single mark in 

grade* 7 and 8, but said they found it necessary to record separate 
marks in grade* 9 and above. 

The ncgpsaity of furnishing separate mark* on transcript* for col- 
lege* and universities is the reason most frequently given for mark- 
ing by subject. The requirement is definitely a restricting factor. 
Since it is unusual to find schools not reporting separate marks for 
subjects replaced or included in core in senior high school grade*, 
letters were written to several of the 25 high schools which had re- 
ported no breakdown by subject, inquiring as to their practice. 
Three acknowledged that they do have separate marks above the 
eighth grade. A fourth school replied that no marks or report cards 
are used, but that informal letters are written to parents, and confer- 
ences are held with pupils and with parents. State colleges, it was 
stated, accept the school’s graduates on the basis of number of credit 
units. The remaining six schools wrote that they do not usually re- 
cord Mpante marks* 

Edison High School, Stockton, Calif., records the core as “Basic 
bEngn SS.)” on its permanent record cards. The principal writes: 
i * 0 years ago our teachers agreed to use only one mark for the core 
clam. They felt that the work was too integrated in the various units 
that we use to justify two separate marka.‘Qur parents understand 
what we are doing and have hot complained.** 

The cumulative record card Used at Whittier Union High School, 
IfWtder, Calit, breaks down the basic course title into the hyphen- 
ated words, Englieh-Ori eolation, English-World History, English- 
United States History, Civics-Senior Problems. The principal ex- 
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plains they have found this necessary to satisfy the various colleges 
and institutions of higher learning which their students attend. 
Transcript* are rubber stamped with •* breakdown of the course. Re- 
port cards carry the words in common use in the high-school descrip- 
tion of the bask course: English Orientation (9th grade). World 
Cultures (10th grade), American Life (11th grade) and Senior Prob* 
lems (12th grade). One mark is given and the students and parents 
understand this mark represents two units of work. Symbol marks, 
A, B, C, etc., are used, as is uniform practice in California schools. 

From the principal of Wayne High School, Wayne, Mich., co mm 
the following statement: 

The cumulative record* of onr students carry a single mark (A, B, C, ate.) 
indicating performance in the two-hour block of Bask Communications, a 
required coarse for freshmen and sophomores. No attempt is made to dis- 
tinguish between English and social studies which are really the two subjects 
fused into Basic Communications. 

The nse of letter marks is Inadequate but we shall continue with thl* form 
until such time at a reasonable agreement has been established between high 
school and universities and more adequate methods put Into use* For our own 
purposes forms are used upon which attitude, prediction of success, emotional 
blocks, etc., are indicated. We feel that this information is much more valuable 
than the impersonal letter marks which are continued only because they "make 
sense to the colleges." 

Kitznuller, Met, High School which records i single mark in core, 
break* it down for pupil* going to colleges which require separate 
mark*. Oakland, M<L, High School met the symbol marks A, B, C, 
etc. for recording accomplishment in “core.** In furnishing a tran- 
•cript of marks to the college* the schopUnrites in “core** and sup. 
plies the marks, with a footnote explaining that the core consists of 
English and aocial studies. > • \ 

Roosevelt High School in Minneapolis reports that it has not 
found it necessary to mark the two separate subjects, English and 
history. Teachers give written reports of progress and suggest im- 
provement* necessary. The principal writes, “Onr university has 
been willing to accept the credits recorded at the end of the year just 
marked as Credit* and wc have not had to break |]owa the 
However, this has not been true of some institutions pf higher learn* 
ing outside the State, especially in the East, ind we hnve recorded the 
old’ A, B, C marks in separate subjects fpr their* use// 


Tin Gore Class 
and Its Taacbar 


Activities and experiences provided youngsters in types C and D 
core classes are as varied as the needs of the class, the exigencies of 
the situation, the materials at hand, and the ingeniousness of ♦!# 
teacher permit. The teache r and the class, not the textbook and the 
teacher, control the situation. 

The core teacher, like teachers of other classes, is the key toythe 
atmosphere that pervades die class. . To a much greater extent than 
in other classes, because of the lack of prescribed content, the 
teacher of core is accountable for the total of pupil-learning. With* 
out the able direction and guidance of an understanding 
much of the time spent in oore can be lost. 

In order to provide the most help for teachers and other school 
people who have not had an opportunity to observe core classes or 
to visit schools, several forward-looking programs and classes in ac- 
tion am described in detail In this section. 


Program at Dotty High School 

t 

“A Core Clasa in Action” is the title of a filmstrip prepared by 
Rosalind Zapf, core teacher at Denby High School in Detroit Each 
term it ia shown to the parents of the school's entering ninth-graders 
who have enrolled in core to acquaint them with dm type of experi- 
ences their children will have. In the following statement Miss Zapf 
tells the story which she uses to accompany the showing of the film- 
strip. 

* 



A teeter explain* ton > 4 

Ji* »!) . ? 

A ninth-grade core class is used in the filmstrip, **A Core Class in 
Action,” te shovr the Qatam and procedures of cor^ class work. This 
h where we lay the groundwork for die establishment of patterns of 
working and planning as a group. Cli ai ca sre the same she as those 


of the reat of the school— the average is 35 duxraghout the school. 
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[Mi** Zapf, like most teachers questioned, believe* that 25-30 is 
the optimum size for core work.] The room ha* movable seats, cabinets, 
filing cabinets, bookshelves, tables, and a room library, but we could 
certainly use a great deal more equipment in work of this type. 

One thing we definitely try to do at the beginning is to build a 
friendly pupil-teacher relationship. We want the children to feel that 
the teacher wants them. This classroom should contain many of the 
elements of a home situation. 

We explain to them why the class is set up: fo think with other 
people, to work with other people, and to solve problems in the best 
way possible. We planned the core on the assumptions that in order 
to live in a democratic society the individual needs to be able to face 
his problems, study all aspects of them, and to do something about 
them. We assume that he can’t do these things unless he practices 
them. A third assumption is that the ■kilU and techniques needed 
for this are those involved in thinking with other people, working 
with ether people, and solving problems in the best way possible. 
These are skills and techniques necessary for a citiien living In a dem- 
ocratic society. 

In the beginning there is a unit on orientation which is pre- 
planned to a certain extent. Youngsters come from 10 or 11 schools 
and we need to take time to get to know each other. Many techniques 
are used to help class members get acquainted with one another — 
name plates and introduce-your-neighbor stunts. The teacher, too, 
must let pupils get acquainted with her; they must know something 
about her life. As a youngster tells a little about himself the ♦etcher 
tells a little of h( rself . The California Personality Test, Mooney 
Problem Check List, interest tests and autobiographies written by 
pupils after they have been in the class about a month and feel safe 
^ in telling things, and a sociogram help one know more about them. 
During the orientation period we learn all we can about the school 
clubs and other school activities in order that pupils may become a 
part of the whole school picture as soon as possible and not be tied 
to the core. Representatives from the various dubs are brought into 
the class to tell the pupils what activities are carried on and bow 
they may become members. We find in general that our core pupils 
belong to more clubs than non-core pupils. We pV> find that in the 
twelfth grade many class offices are held by core pnp&. We feel tbvt 
this means that these people have learned to work with other people 
and that they have had a wider experience. During the orientation 
period we also spend time in getting acquainted with our room library 
which is built up out of a 50-oent fee charged to each pupil at the 
begi n n in g of the semester in Ken of a textbook 
After orientation we go into a democracy unit in which we ffieeass 
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Problems and Practices 

method* of working and getting along together. We nae films on de- 
mocracy. We hare discussions of oar country, oar home*, oar clubs 
a* democratic organisations. We then consider the possibility of hav- 
ing a school class become a democratic organisation. We go ahead on 
an “if” basis. If our class were democratically operated, what rights 
and responsibilities would we have? In this kind of a situation what 
wbuld be my rights and responsibilities as 6 teacher? I have to make 
it dear that I am one of the group, and no more. I have one vote and 
no more. Having finally decided to organise as ^R democratic group 
we elect our officers. Some groups wish to write a ^institution; others 
do not. 

At this time the class decides on the goals toward which they wish 
to work daring the semester. No two gronps select identical goals. 
*1 have more stnscess with goals Set on a semester basis than with the 
use of unit goals. 

It takes about a month to get this far. The next step is to select 
problems for study that are of real importance to the members of the 
group. Criteria for selecting topics are set up. The teacher must help 
pupils to see that other factors beside interest enter into the final 
choice. Topics are then suggested by class members and these may 
number as high as 40 or 50. Sometimes one problem is selected by 
the class with small groups working on different aspects .of the prob- 
lem according to their greatest concern. Sometimes 6 or 7 problems 
are selected, each being studied by a separate small group. 

Each group then makes a general plan of work for itself indicating 
what the group members want to find out, how they plan to get their 
information and how the work is to be divided. Then they start to 
gather data. They use libraries — school, home, and neighbors’. Here 
opinion as to what makes oertain materials good and others not 
good comes to the fore. We may go to visit the police department or 
have representatives come in to talk to us. We may go ont into the 
community interviewing the parents — sometimes a whole class goes; 
wnsdatN a small group. We make plans for such interviews care- 
fully. A lot of dedrion-makhig which b so fundamental in core work 
b in vo l v ed . Sometimes we can take a bos' trip, hut not too often be- 
cause of the expfpae. 

We learn how to neord our notes and how to list references. Eng- 
lish comas in as a means of communication. 

Every* few days we come to fin nativity that b the heart of core pro- 
cedure: Working groups get together to discuss theiaofindlngs and 
mgke further plans. As to group working techniques, we have s lot of 
discussion# on good group activity, on the ways we want to Work. 
Youngsters do not know how W work together because they * 
bean ac cus to m ed to working alone. 
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W© do a lot of handwork — chart*, model*, drawing*, etc.— ras much 
a* we can on a creative level. 

After about 8 weeks group* are ready to report their findings to 
the class. Many different way* of reporting are utilised. Following 
the reports, the entire class participates in a general discussion of the 
data and considers what actions, if any, may be 

Then we evaluate— digues our successes and failure*. Did we 
do good group work? What did we not do well? Evaluation is class, 
ponp, and individual. At report-card marking time we hare to mark 
m terms of A, b, C, D, or E. In order to make it less tcsehcrooutrolled, 
pnpils evaluate themselves on each of the items listed in the goals 
that were set by the class at the beginning of the The 

u»ch« A*. u» Ml* ta . JZTZm* WlT^L di 

•pee ** get together, talk it over, and try to understand the other's 
viewpoint If we still cannot agree, die pupil's mark stands with the 
idea that in the next 6 weeks we will frequently talk over progress. ^ 

On the day that the writer visited Denby, she observed a core darn 
which provides an excellent illustration of (1) how a problem of real 
and immediate concern to the dess is allowed to take precedence over 
the program which had been planned; (2) the effectiveness of core 
in developing group interest and responsibility; and (3) the inter- 

action of teacher, pupils, and counselor in a group guidance situa- 
tion. 


A prospective irsjhsat ft fin eencara if a com gist 

The chairman of the tenth-grade core daas checked attendance. He 
inquired about Frank who had been out for 2 or 3 days. Someone 
said he was planning to quit school. The faces of all were at once 
expressive of dismay. Only last week the class had recognised Frank - 
as a problem they should do something about His attendance record 
was growing worse. When ha was present he said very little. The 
first decision made by the das* was that Frank should have a seat 
that was more in the middle of the group. Thus, on this day when 
Fmnk was abaent, they arranged a shift of Frank's seat apd in Order 

f*® would be nnn © the wiser, everyone in the took another 

seat i ! V •**> • W 

Now the class was unanimouajn wanting to do something to keep 
Frank with them. After all it Was only 4 weeks Until the end of school. 

JP € “ e yolnnteered that she hid 

ehqcked Frank's record and found he was not failing ih^ny of his 
subject*. Discussion was animated: Should we try to make hfan 
feel that we want him and urge him not to quit?" “We need to let 
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him know he it wanted in the achool.” “Every place he goea, he goea 
by himself." “Frank doesn't talk to many pnpila; it ia not that he 
doeanH want to talk, it's that he doesn't know how." Miaa Zapf 

•poke up, “We teem to be finding a story we ahould hare been 
conscious of earlier.** 

The discussion that followed revolved around what form their 
action ahfiuld take. Shonld the conmelor talk to Frank or ahould the 
whole daaa do it. Moat pnpila felt that “if all 36 Of na talk to him , 
ahowing him we want him it would be more effective.” One boy 
who seemed to know him beat proffered the opinion that be.thought 
Frank would quit anyway. Miaa Zapf auggeated that even if he does, 
would it not be better for him if he knew we wanted him?. The 
thought jt would be wiae to aslc hia counselor (there ia a counselor 
for each 500 pnpila) to come in now to talk with the group and one 

pupil accordingly waa sent to find Mr. C. . 

La the meantime, discussion continued. A suggestion that gained 
favor waa that Miaa Zapf ahould call Frank and ask him wheth er , a*, 
a favor tp the cl aa a , he would, come in die next day. One pupil vug* ' 
gee ted she ask him as though she herself warned to talk with hiwy, 
not the claaa, because he would become self-conscious and probably 
would not come. Others thought it would be better if one of the 
class members asked him. 9 

Then discussion turned to how the situation oould be handled in 
daaa if Frank could be induced to come in. Should one persoh 
over? Should it be a boy or a girl? .Perhaps it eonld be two people — a 
boy to start it off , a girl to pick it up, and a boy to finish it off— then 
the group could come, in on the discussion aa they are doing today. 
Even though Frank might be overwhelmed by so rfuch attention, the 
daaa thought he should know bow they felt 
At this point the counselor entered the room and was told the situ* 
ptfcm. Bfc. Cr— — ■ said that of coarse, he would try. to urge Frank 
not to quit hut If he i n si st e d on doing so he would ask him to go to 
hia dassea at least earn more day in eider to report that he waa leav- 
ing. Then, 'he said* the dass could follow through with its plan. He 
thought it waa a very fine gesture on die part of the student-body to 
let Frank know how they fed even though he does quit school. And 
•o it waa left that Miaa Zapf would telephone Frank. , ■ 

This waa not at all the problem that waa sdtabiied for discus- 
don that dfey. There was to be a report on juvenile delinquency. But 
the teacher realised that the daae was simarely coneerced about the 
loaa of one its members. She explained, tif ’the observer that, 
“There ia a V feeling in the group. Pupila aend cards when aome- 
ooe ia at home sick. They givw a party, when someone leaves, Thif 

is our &;»!*$>.• .>^'<1/*^; min ‘^11) h * : 
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Exprtencs Cflrrfctrlam at MMwaad High Sehool 

___ e 

Pupil* at Midwood High School in New York City fa 

ninth-grade experience curriculum (core) classes keep a diary of die 
claaa* activities. The responsibility for reporting the day’s activities 
route* among the pupil* of the claaa so that at the ad of the year 
a complete story as the pupils experienced it is recorded. The follow- 
tntjsory is the diary of the das* on September 20, two weeks after the 
°P*Plg of the fall term: 

A pupil descflta a day la esrt 

Ahve and ready to work we came into our oficiaf claaa at 10:06. With 


4. Report on Corwin’s “Note of Triumph.” 

5. Letter to Mrs.' G to he chosen and sent. 

6. Organising questions into topica. 

7. Choosing a science unit. 

The minutes were read and corrected for l^H and c ontent. Her- 
bert was congratulated for hb work. Irma gave her report on Corwin’s 
fNote of Triumph” mid many children who had never heard el Norman 
Corwin now know of this famous radio writer. Abo Maurice reported 
on “In Memoriam”— The life of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. We then 
worked on run-on sentence* taken from dor papers. 

Irma • thank-you letter to Mr*. G — — «■* who showed n* around the 
f «*fetena and kitchen yesterday ami who answer e d our qn nations about 
the subsidy lunch and explained the equipment to ua, was the one 
chosen by the class to be sent We then turned to the unfinished business 
of organising our questions about the “Gty of Midwood” into- topics. 
The topics efaoeen after much discussion and debate were: 
l SsH-Gsrenuaest (Tn ig th i aad LecUative). 

IL b ada nt Cset , |, 

HI. Cafeteria. 

IV. Whe's Who in Midwaod. 

V. Scholarship. 

A. Honor toctedes. 

B. Gears* *f stady. ? ...» 

VL Service. , 

Vn. Extracarricalar Aetbttes, 

. VHL PaUketUaa '.fit . , , . v, h. 

' IX. Fact* and Plgem. ’ 

« ' • • 


the help of the class Mbs R 


put the agenda on the board, as 
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culisrly thl other day. Maurice, Herbert, end Joan were nominated 
for President. The vote was 20 for Joan, 14 for Maurice, and 2 for 
Herbert. Maurice and Herbert, were good loeera and congratulated 
Joan. We are going to hare a loeera* party. I should say we hare 
quite A few politicians in our class judging from the campaign 
speeches. For Vice President, Maurice, Alien, and Herbert were nom- 
inated. The final rote: 18 for Maurice, 10 for Allen, and 8 for Her- 
bert. We deeiitejto postpone the election of Secretary until to- 
morrow. „ 

We discussed our parents* and friends* opinions about our 1 * pre- 
nous election trouble and a g a in the class reviewed the importance 
of voting in a democracy. 

Two covers were submitted for the minute book by our Art Com- 
mittee. Joan's was chosen with a few changes. After recess we again 
tuned to the discussion of our topics. After much discussion as to 
how we could bast do our work David suggested committees. The 
daaaxdecided on the following aims foi* committee work: * 

1. Taajys as a sssrc tboroofk knowledge si tbs work. 

1 To toscb as is cooperate. ’ 

1 Ts odd lata*** to «e work. 

4. Ts Isom to listen to others sad ts svalasto. 

5. Ts develop the prorcss 

6. Ts sere thus throagh dirision of labor. 

Committees were appointed and for homework each Committee 
was to choose a topic and list its goals and its proposed activities. 

We were to pick a science unit, but the class was so excited by the 
®*ws that the world was about to end that it became our first science 
lesson. Newspaper items were discussed in answer to the question, 
"What evidence was presented to prove the theory?” The class 
learned the difference between a dream and a fact. A Committee of 
two waa appointed to investigate the scientists* opinion on the tub- 
J*et. They axe to report Thursday. We thus discussed a definition 
for science. Many excellent answers were given. However, we 
^wckad with the d ictionar y and d isc ov er e d four definitions were 
given. The class' waa asked to pick the one that applied to our work. 
We also learned that the word came from the Latin scire which 
means to know. . ..... , 


• The beO rang ending a compact, eventful, mid interesting day. 

Smtlb-Gis# frogrta at East Lawtag High School 

Mick , High S c hool has had a ©ore program fa* 


7 years, e nrollin g aD pupUa in s e venth and eighth grades. The writer 
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A vfsttir obssrm ton and talks wffli ttis tat** 



Clot*. — A seventh-grade class of 30 pupil*, tested in • circle 
•round the room. Although ability grouping it not practiced, the 
group it above average. The high school it in effect • college-preparatory 
tchodl since 90 percent of its pupils go on to college. 

Setting.— A bright and attractive room. There are colorful drapes 
at t^ windows. Bulletin boards and blackboards are covered with 
exhibits and drawings, in color, related to the work of the two core 
groups which use the room: an exhibit of the ante industry in Michi- 
\ f* n » another of reaorta; another of health in Michigan; another of 
I natural resource*. News clippings of current events are displayed. 
There is a a m a D but adequate room library of hooka and maeasinea. 

* The ****** reporta that there ft also a large school library with a 
good clipping file. 


Time.— Usually the class meets from 8 to 10 a.m. with a short 
break between the first and fecond periods, hut since this was assem- 
bly day, the doable period doeed at 9:30^^ 


Teacher assignment.— An experienced teacher of core, Mrs. Vaa- 
kin is assigned two core groups for two periods each; one of these 
groups she has for a third period which is study hall The uxth 
period of the day is free for planning and conference. She find # she 
knows better the pupils die has for the three periods. She is respon- 
sible for the guidance of both groups of pupils. 


w- 

■ 


Pupil-teacher planning.— Formerly, the grade studied South Amor- 
iea. Now each data has free choice as to what it will It 

was reported that there, are about 10 general topics th*t evolve 
from teacber-pupil planning: something about personal probleuw, 
home and family living, meat affairs in the world today (Korean 
conflict, for example), something about the school, the community, 
gorerwfient, democracy versus communism, crime and punishment, 
conservation, and health. Pupils, of course, suscrest 
cific item*. Units studied a* gometimat stated ., 
times not. , .. .. > 

_ ^ en * time to select t new unit, pupils Wok si the Hm of topic* 
they made at the beginning of Use year and decide which should be 
***&*+ next. Interest £-»? I • (KmiM Iff the preev din- tmit; 
on the other hand, there may h* no comp a c tion. Their lfct to be*in 
with is quite long, too long to include alL Sometimes they combine 
two. Also, they may add ether units as they go aloag, , *m 
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At the be ginnin g of tbe term the elm consider* what it hope* to 
accomplish- during the year and draws up a list of goals under the 
three headings: To Improve Ourselves, To Improve Our Work, To 
Improve Oug Group. 

Teacher s gooli. The teacher, too, has drawn op a list of goals 
for herself: 


L To giro Nadeau an opportunity to practice democratic living k> that they may 
devalop an amdantaadiag of democratic rights and responsibilities. 

n. To help atadsnu min ikfll in conunaniestioot. 

A. Improve ability to write, incorporating clem though: a* wdl aa good 
armrd aa*fe, punctuation, sen t ence straetare, Nand spelling. 

B. Improve aiiont reeding for fniiifsafnimisn. 

C Imp, ore aval reading. 

D. Improve apeech threagh reports and dfa camlo na, with attention to door 
• t th ink i ng , c o rrect word asage, and correct pronunciation. 

IH. 1"® ^ atndenu develop skills In identifying and solving problems pertinent 
to their everyday Iivaa. 


IV. To develop good work and study habits. 

- V. To develop skills in working with others. 

VL To fester an nndar funding of end on a ppre ciati on for the peoples and prob- 
lems, of the world. 

- \ 

VD. To develop worthy Ideal s, attitndes, and appreciations. - 




VOL To help students gain skill in ov a h mtin g themselves and thfcir work. 

t 

Tk od^a program 

§i#l He dam was uQod to order by s pupil -ehslrann wko took the roll, then 
eoadmUd s bwdnom m eeting , a daily fen tare of the class procedure. The 
room committee was asked about the exhibit far Decoration Day. The 
reft i ihmmt committee fm a c l ass s ponsore d feed sale and party being 
held to eons mon ey for tip sotonsh grade Mossy, repnrlafl on the 
ifspowddlhy of MNidmla. 
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Con Cuui culum Devilopmint 


8:20 


8:45 


Tb« Committee on Retorts presented a skit in which each participating 
pnpU (are a report on the in Mi chi fan he had visited the previous 

summer. Report* woe followed by question* and suggestion* for im- 
provement. The twcber alio inserted way* in which report* might hare 
been improved. Conaiderable interest waa shown by the claa* in the 
report* end the method of presenting them 

\ report waa made by an individual who had been the only one to choose 
the topic of Michigan’* natnral resource*. The da** again made comment* 
of criticism and approval. 


X 


8:50 Next on the agenda wa* the Jtmiar Scholastic! One period each Wednesday 
i* regularly given to discussion of the carrent iasne bated on the pupil*' 
reading of the night before. The teacher remarked that the didn’t know 
whet the committee in charge had prepared, bat aha hoped it wa* sms 
thing interesting. 

The pupil-chairman taking over at thi* point annofrfeed a qnii show 
with prise* for the winner*. A pupil would have only one chance at a 
question. The emcee wa* copiously supplied with quip* end stage 
properties a* well a* prims* of piece* ef candy and gam. There wa* 
obvious enjoyment of the program, as wall at interest in answering the 
questions correctly. ” 

The data waa so pleated with thi* type of presentation that it asked fee 
a repeat for the following Wednesday. One pupil suggested the emcee 
should not have to pey for prises. It wa* agreed that since it waa a dam 
project mosey should com from the treasury. 

9:20 The teacher advised the da** that tomorrow they would have an evaluation 
of the unit on Michigan. She asked that pupil* be prepared to answer 
taek questions ast Hew mack did I learn? Did I c os per at e with ether* fa 
my group? Hew wall did I present my oral report? Did I do the beat 
I could? Did I organise my work well? Did I solve the problem I was 
working on? Waa my written report the beet 1 could have (fane? Did 1 
choose a good topic? 

Tomorrow there would be discussion of the story read in literature and 
work on the verb “to be" which was being used incorrectly fa pnpU 
report*. (There it no set formula for English grammar as such. The 
teacher is careful to bring to the attention of pupils mistakes they maka 
in English. When aha iada some area fa which they are doing poorly, 
she gives them practice on that. The darn hat both a literate* textbook 
and a grammar.) 
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Thi eori tssche? rttws her roll 2 * 

We cannot expect a group of children to' operate democratically 
unless we help them to understand democratic rights and. responsi- 
bilities. They moat lire and practice these principles in order to 
appreciate and Understand them. While they are haring these ex- 
periences, however, they need most skillful help. 

Workin f democratically 'with a group of students reqoires strong 

* fa Tvsaos Vwtta. U ‘ 
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bat nnobtojure le.der.kip on tke part of the teacher. She serve* aa 
■ guide ai^pader in every phaae of class activity. She ii careful to 
allow atodenta to make their own decisions, and at the lame time the 
carefully inject, idea, of her own which will help them to make wise 
one*. She ia not afraid to let students make mistake*. When nm- 
takea are made ahe help, them to evaluate their procedure* and bepe- 
fit by those miatakea thereby creating a real learning situation. She 
ia willing to allow stndents freedom to move around and talk with 
one another in working situations. If an occasion arises where some 
atudenU are interfering with the program of other*, ahe ia prepared 


projecta that the claaa might undertake, and yet doea not force her 
suggestions upon the group. It ia the teacher’a responsibility to 
point out to her atodenta the areas in which they need work and to 
provide aituationa whereby individual atodenta can succeed accord- 
ing to their abilities. The responsibility of the teacher for her stu- 
dents* growth in all learning phases is not lessened because her class 
ia operating democratically. There are many areas of growth to be 
concerned with in addition to the skill* that are strdsed in a mote 


Helping atodenta to plan together, to work together, to make wise 
decisions, to evaluate themselves and their work is a suable under- 
taking. Add to this the responsibility for providing for individual 
differences and helping students improve in fundamental processes 
and the task becomes even greater. To accomplish this, the teacher 
moat be Constantly alert to every situation. 

The attitude of laisaes-faire cannot succeed. Children need ex- 
pert leadership. The teacher is the moat important single factor in 
any dess. This i. especially true in a claaa operating on democratic 
principles. It is not an easy task. Success in this area means willipg- 
neaa to work cooperatively apHr children and to give and take as the 
aituation demands. Hie remits more t han compensate for the worry 
and effort involved. It makes the job of classroom teaching chafleng- 


to take the necessary steps to ensure maximum participation from 
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Pa*T II. PtOBLSMS AND SOMK W*TS OF AtTACJUNC THEM 


Major Problems Affoetiac 


tbs Operation of tb§ Coro Program 


HlGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS were asked, “What are your chief 
problem* in operating a core program or in furthering it* eontinOou. 
enrichment?” Of the 447 principal* who replied to thi* item of the 
questionnaire, more thanthiee-fourthi luted at least 2, and often 3 
4, or 5 problem*. Etch tU school* which hare an especially prom* 
uing core curriculum in operation hare not been able to overcome all 
of their handicap*. A* illustrative, the problem* a* they were report- 
ed by principals of 4 inch schools are given here: 

Srhaal Ai 1. StaM — core teoeber*. 

A Tim* for planning. 

S. Cooprmioo of other member* of the school ijum. 

A Irutrnrtfoiul msirrUU that are tdaptahle. 

School B: 1. Teacher training ted obtaining adoqaately mined teachers. 

*• Administering program when Urge portion of scboofjrineladed. 

\ 1- Corricalaia deTtlopmeiit. 

A Public relations — getting petron* to ndenond and • crept pro 

P***- 

i. EcImUo^ 

1. Clave* an too largo. 

A Developing a feeling of Security in the tu chert ImohmL 
#. Developing simple but adequate m otbodU of helping y songster* 
learn to do group work.. f 

A Determining actual nood* aad interest* of p^ih. 

A Finding toacbor* willing to straggle with new problems. 

1. Teacher* who fed secure in two teaefriaa. 

A Ability of teacher* to find problems which are rod to pupils. 

3. Time for planning for all tea ch er s . 

A Available cad tushie reading materials for popUs. 

A perusal of the separate item* which high-echool principal* har- 
ing the core curriculum in their schools list aa their chief problems 
girea, in reveree, a bird’s-eye view of the essential ingredients of a 
good core curriculum. The problems hare been grouped and are 
hated here in co n si der able detail because of the value they may have 
from that viewpoint. 


School C: 


School W: 



~ 


f 
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*4? MgWfc— rf *ri*nrt^*U ^ ** 

prtmnpmis 

Tkach e** or Coei n *^* rr4ik # 

Lack of or difficulty In obtaining properly or adequately prepared 

to * d *« r » 2J5 

TencW adjustment: traditional attitude and emotional reaction again*! 

«*«»•• ^ 

Neeeaaity (or eenttam ineervic* training o( teacher. tl 

Sparine comment. lAat or* typical 

Tea oher. 1 failure to understand ike objective* o( the core program. 

Reluctance on the part e( teacher, to give op traditional ructhoda o( 
leeching. 

Lati. of IdteMwt on the part of teacher*. 

Nabjed-aUnded teacher, find core curriculum fruafrating. 

T oa c her. ate not trained to plan and prepare material*. 

College* are turning out .peculi.t, in parUrular field, and the new 
trachea doe* not want to leach oouide hi* major interval. 

Teacher, are not prepared to loach core rUaae*. They are merely 
teaching a group of children during a double period 

Keeping up ibe original enlhtuiaaa of a core teacher when ahe har» N 
been on the program for year*. 

Foitering a apirit of aecority among teacher* who have been turrea*- 
ful under the traditional, program of atudica. 

Onto School Staff 

Cooperation or aupport of other member* of the family or *chool *y*ten> U 
comments fAgl or# ty pical 

Recognition by the faculty that core i* important and that work an 

be *Ffoni pi uhed in ror| prp|nm^. ^ t 

Our workirij philoffopbT jt nol entire!? in turmont with rorr 
eurriculorn. 

L*tk of earxmrmgemmt from t be central office. 

No definite profram worked out by the centra! office, h t» left to 
the acboo! and no one in our acbool it qualified to head up toch 
work* 


Purn-a 

Failure to become intereated in project method; feel they may be miating 

something ; or bored by long period* 13 

Public Relations ^ 

Failure of parent* or the public to on demand or appreciate the core 

program ^ 

Typical- commcnu 

Selling the program to all member* of the community. 

Boatile and indifferent attitude* of parent*. 

Public demand for traditional education. 

Cuaatccf&M un Teachinc 

Carrintltn development: aeope and sequence; problem* of correlation 
between component putt; cutting acre** traditional line*; keepins 
aubjocu fuaed P “ ^ 
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Com Cumiculum Development 


Nmmhm mf 

principals 
rmporrimg 

Philosophy that will stimulate enrichment of the program 17 

Maintaining standards in fundamentals in the face of more attractive 
enrichment \ jj 

Developing techniques which permit and aid in nse of real problem# ... 11 

Pupil-teacher planning, or teaching pupils to participate in planning ... 9 

Developing units .of work * 4 

Typical comments 

Preparation of resource nnits that will be suggestive to teacher*~who 
are less well prepared and imaginative. 

Teachers inclined to pnt greater stress on subject in which licensed 
to teach. x 

Tendency to slide back to subject-matter lines. 

Failure of- teachers to understand broadness of program and to 
of child rather than subjects. 

Problems of what to teach. 

Extension of core curriculum to include broader fields of study. 
Providing opportunity for teachers to broaden their content fields 
and yet move the program along to a core rather than unified 
studies. 

Broad and thorough coverage of basic skills. 

Reading instruction with heterogeneons groups. " 

Determining needs and interests of pupils. « 

Making the core entirely functional. 4 

Developing methods to help youngsters learn to do group work. 

Danger of crystallisation when program is published. 


M A TRIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

Lack of suitable furniture and equipment ; insufficient space; physical 

set-up unsatisfactory ; traditional classrooms }§0 

Lack of adequate instructional material 123 

Inadequate library facilities 9 

Typical comments ' ' 

Implementing the teachers with equipment and 1 materials of instruc- 
tion, i.@,, visual aids, multiple texts, room libraries and conference- 
type furniture, files and storage shelving. 

Difficulty in finding current reference materials and teaching aids. 

Lack of resource materials on various reading levels, dealing with 1 
core problems, particularly material on low reading level but ' 
maturer interest leveL 


Aumynistuativk Arrangements 

Leek of or insufficient teacher time for planning and preparation 64 

Scheduling problems 55 

Class siae: Large classes, crowded conditions a- 48 

Finances: Money to buy needed materials or to take trips; increased 

cost of per pupil instruction in core classes 18 

Limitations implicit |n small school 2 
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Number mf 

Typical comments + Mpmt&g 

fond* for renting film, enlarging library, and for art material. 

Planning and carrying out regular group conference, of grade group, 
of core teachers in school hours. 

Insufficient time given to tee chert for planning their work and for 

* conferences with guidance department and parents. 

Working out problemsolving nnite on long-range planning basis. 

The technique of problemsolving ii not recogniaed aa the - basic 
objective toward which tjie superintendent, school architect, 

principal, supervisor, and teacher are to direct the children. 

/ Evaluation 

« Techniques of evaluation 25 

Typical comments . 

Improving practice in reporting to parents. 

Developing more adequate methods of evaluating pupil growth. 

College and Hich-Schcmn. Requirements ’ 

College entrance requirements 5 

Requirements of high schools — mandated State syllabus 2 

From the Above it is clear that principal* generally are faced with 
common major problems in furthering the development of their core 
programs. Problems of teacher preparation and adjustment account 
for one-third of the 1,048 .separate problems reported. Inadequate fa- 
cilities, equipment, and instructional material account for nearly 
another third. Next in order are problems of curriculum which 
make up 12.6 percent of the item* reported and problems of schedul- 
mg core classes and conference periods so as to have core teachers of 
a grade free at the same time. Eleven percent of the items reported 
are of this latter nature. 

j Receiving fewer mentions are: class size (4.6 percent) ; failure to 
receive the support and cooperation of other members of the faculty 
or of the central office (2.1 percent) ; evaluation techniques (2.4 per- 
cent) ; insufficient funds to take care of additional cost of core in- 
struction (1.7 percent) ; and lack of pupil interest. The last-named 
represents only 1.2 percent of the cases. College entrance require- 
ments are considered important enough to be mentioned by only 5 
high-school principals. 

The pages which follow snrvey briefly some of these problems and 
offer suggestions which it is hoped will help principals and teach- 
ers who are facing them. Schools visited during the progress of this 
study were observed with a view to reporting upon the successes they 
have achieved in special aspects of the program, or solutions at which 
they hate arrived for any frequently mentioned problem. The litera- 
ture was also scanned for reports of promising practice. Suggested 
solutions, therefore, are based upon practice* adopted in some 
schools which are moving forward with the lore curriculum. 
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teaching. High -school principals cite the difficulty in obtaining prop* 
crly or adequately prepared teachers as their number one problem. 
To the specific question, “Do yon find the supply of well-prepared 
core teachers adequate to the further development in your school of 
an enriched core program?” only 15.6 percent of the 519 principals 
in the present study answered “Yes.” The percentage of positive 
responses varied widely among the 5 States considered separately in 
this study. They range from 4 percent in New York to 40.7 percent 


When the responses of the group of California principals who are 
satisfied with the preparation of their new core teachers are related 
to the type of core program moat frequently found in their schools 
there is found to be a perfect correlation with core types A and B. 
That is, in each of the schools represented in the 40.7 percent, type 
A or B is either the only type found'frr it is the type moat often found, 
according to the principals* reports. Since these types represent only 
different degrees of correlation of prescribed subject matter, teaching 
techniques used may be similar to those for single-subject teach- 
ing. For example, one principal who checked type A but said that 
type B is the schoolVgoal, remarks that “A teacher with a sound col- 
legiate pattern in .social science and in English is adequate.** Another 

**y*» w We get teachers with a liberal arts background and adapt them 
to our needs.** 

a 

Institutions Preparing for Coro Teaching 

Opinion vanes widely as to whether any or afl of the teaeher-trafat- 
ing institutions within a State prepare for core teaching. For example, 
in answer to the question, “What teacher-education institutions from 
which yon draw teachers have programs especially designed for train- 
ing core teachers?** 17 principals in Maryland said “None** and 26 
others left the question blank, bui 20 principals wrote “Maryland 
teachers colleges.** The following table shows tha extent to whieh 
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the 519 principals in the present study report they are able to obtain 
teachers especially trained for core work: 

y p ?" wt . of 319 hlgh-scheol principals to the 
3^!) * ' teodier-edocation institutions from which you 

tUdJS r hOV * Pr09ram * •*P* da,| y designed for training 


State 

Number 

of 

school* 

"None” 

% 

Item left 
blank 

One or more 
institutions 
named 

1 

2 

I 

4 

S 

United States 

* 

22.4 

33.1 

44.5 

California . . 

59 

121 

37 

SO 

41 


28.8 

21.5 

32.4 

38.0 

31.7 

39 0 

Maryland 

oZ . Z 

1 A A 

Michigan 

H . U 
9A 9 

64.5 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

24.3 

40.0 

43.2 

22.0 


22*. U 

46.3 

t 


^ ^ ^ different institutions of higher education were named 

by the 231 secondary school principals who responded positively to 
this item. Of these, 37 institutions received one mention only and 
16 were mentioned by not more than two of the principals. Twenty-one 
institutions in all were named by aa many as five principals: 

Slate Teacher* College, Florence, Ala. 

University of -Calif ornia at Lot Angeles. 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Florida State University Tallahassee. 

University of Florida, Gainesville. 

University of Illinois, Urban. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, UL 
University of Maryland, College Park. 

Maryland State Teachers Colleges at Bowie, Frostburg, Salisbury, and Towson. 
Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md. 

Western Maryland College, Westminster. . 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mkh. 

Western Michigan College ef Education, Kahmaaoo. 

University of Minnesota. Minneapolis. 

New York University, New York. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Alberty 26 in a study made in 1949 found a marked effort among 
teacher-education institutions to break down departmental barriers* 
Recognition of the inadequacy of departmentalised study and es- 
pecially the desire to eliminate it means, according to the author, that 
the first step is being taken toward core and core-teacher education. 
However, except for the trend toward unification in both subject- 
matter and professional courses he found little encouragement in 
the available data. Of 31 selected teacher-education- institutions 
from which responses were received, 3 reported definite core teacher- 
education programs, 3 others reported that they offer special courses 
dealing with some aspect of the core curriculum, 13 that they provide 
for study of core in regular education courses. The remaining 12 said 
they were developing plans for improving the program for core 
teachers. 

Prute Tudhi fit ft^Scfeael Cm Cftssss 

Many high schools which are most successful in the development of 
the core program serve as practice schools for teachers-in-training in the 
local institutions of higher education. Cadet teachers in these institu- 
tions then receive actual experience in core class instruction even 
though the work at the institutions in which, they are enrolled is not " 
directed to this type of teaching. Following graduation they may go 
into the local schools, ^>ut unfortunately quite frequently they go to 
schools in other cities or States which have not instituted a core pro- 
gram. This is especially true when the salary scale elsewhere is more 
attractive than the local one. In this way these people who have a 
workinaknowledge of core methods are lost to core teaching, until 
their new school affords the opportunity. 

A few institutions which are known to utilise core classes of local 
high schools for practice teaching may be mentioned. Drury Col- 
lege in Springfield, Mo., uses Springfield Senior High School and Pip- 
kin Junior High School of that city as its practice schools. Michigan 
State College at East L a nsing sends its cadet teachers to East Lan- 
sing High School. Audubon Junior High School in Los Angeles, 
enrolling 1,500 pupils, reports that it is a training school for the 
University of Southern California; many of the 40 to 65 cadet teachers 
are doing their practice teaching in the school's type B and C core 
classes. Whittier Union High School which reports that it knows of 
no institutions which specifically train for core ’ teaching, adds that 
universities recognise their need and send “potential** teacher candi- 
dates. All of Maryland's State teachers colleges are in a position to 
use local schools with core classes for practice te aching. 
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In Michigan, core teacher* from all over the Syhe meet together 
once a year for 2 or 3 day* to discus* their worif%id their common 
problem*. Representative* of the college* meet with them. The col- 
lege*, especially those in the Michigan college-agreement plan, are 
taking seriously the problem posed by the principals, “How can we 
get teacher* with core experience?” and are bending their efforts 
toward preparing teacher* for core work. This is much more readily 
accomplished by colleges with no demonstration' school of their own 
when in the community there is a high school which can be used as 
a training center. . 


Types of Programs Offwed 
Tempt* University 

Temple University, in 1949, initiated an experimental “five-year 
program to meet the demands of local schools for teachers trained 
for core teaching.* 7 A selected group of students who have com- 
pleted three yean of college work are given special t&ning for two 
more years. They fulfill certification requirements in two teaching 
fields, one of which must be English or social studies. 

Hie heart of the program is found in five required core courses. 
The first of these, a course libeled “The Core Curriculum” involve* 
visits to schools having the core curriculum, the determination of 
core themes, and the organisation of teaching-learning materials re- 
T*"** to t ^ ese I* 16 ®**. The second course is a semester of “Intern- 
•hip in Core Curriculum” in which the student spends the entire day 
as an assistant teacheg in a junior high school which has a core pro- 
For * ful1 *e®cster then he follows a daily schedule as nearly 
like that of a core tetfcher as possible. Pursued concurrently with his 
internship is a “Practicum in Core Curriculum,” directed by the Uni- 
▼eraity supervisor “at which problems arising from the internship 
•re shared and student* and instructor work cooperatively to find 
joludoua for the .difficult!*." The fourth course is . “Project in 
Core Curriculum,” in which the student working on his own under 
the supervision of an instructor develops a project which has value 
to himrolfa* a prospective core teacher and to other core teachers 
as well. The fifth course, “Group Development," provides “an op- 
portunity for experiencing, observing, and practicing basic human- 
relations skills necessary in the achievement of a democratic group 
process, and is intended to give the student* a solid basis for using 
group techni ques in their own classrooms. 

The exp eriment’s spokesman point* to several factors which he 
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believe* tra contributing to the coiuiderdtki iqcmm that hu been 
achieved: 

(1) Only potentially necenfa] ttadenu an permitted to enroll in the program. 

(I) There U a high degree ot cooperation by the poblir-echool people. 

(J) T^e core courses, porticalarly the internship, provide the type of experiencee 

core teacher* need. 

(4) The additional year provide* additional profewioml ma rarity. 

Maryfatf Stitt Taaclitn CaNigts * 

Each of the five State teacher* colleges in Maryland has special 
programs for the preparation of teachers of general education in the 
junior high achooL The curriculum is very similar to that for ele* 
men t ary teachers — general rather than specialised. Students have 
courses in art, English, mathematics, mjpic appreciation, health arid 
physical education, science, and social studies. Six to twenty-four 
hours of each are required. The principal difference, if not the only 
required one, between the preparation, of elementary and junior high 
•eheol teachers is the direction of professional courses in psychology 
and education to the adolescent level. 

Todifrc CeBtft, CoIorMi UgJwUty 

A master of arts program for the education of core teachers will be 
introduced at Teachers College in the fall of 1952. This will be a 40- 
point program which will include courses in group development and 
guidance, psychology of adolescence, mental hygiene, the American 
culture, core in junior and senior high schools, and student teaching 
in the core. The latter two courses will really constitute a “core" for 
the teacher-preparation program. Understanding* developed in other 
sheets of the program will be applied here. For example, concepts of 
child development basic to the development of core will be used in 
terms of estab lishing the theory of core, as well as in understanding 
the problems of youth which confront students in their practice teach* 
mg. Special attention will be devoted to such areas of teaching as 
content, techniques, evaluation, materials for instruction, and scope and 
crueller ■ ’ 

The chairman of the department in which the new program will op- 
erate reports that the New York State Department of Education is ap- 
proving the program on a 5-year experimental basis, and that systematic 
exploration of certification for core teachers is being carried on with 
other State departments throughout the United State*. 

Trty, AbL, Stsf» Ttathtrs Cofttft 

The State teachers colleges of Alabama were moving rapidly to- 
ward setting np a program for training teachers of core when the 
outbreak of the Second World War caused the curtailment qf all ex- 
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penmen UUon. A plan bad been worked out for provi ding a general 
edncfrtion core in the fint 2 yean of college, followed by a profes- 
«onaf educati on core in the second 2 year*. Despite the difficulties 
of the war yean, however, Troy State Teachers College has moved 
forward with development of the core areas of the freshman-sopho- 
more general education program as well as with the development of 
the professional teacher-training program of the junior-senior years. 
< •eparata department for training core teachers has been estab- 
lished at Troy, though the possibility for the future is not ruled out, 
according to a statement of the Director of Secondary Education. 18 
The departments of English and Social Studies along with Education 
•esnme major responsibility for such training, but each department 
of the college feels a responsibility for pointing out that part of its 
•object matter which would naturally become a pari of core in the 
high school. ' , A 

In the genera] education courses of the first 2 years at Troy, the 
prospective core teacher actually experience# what a core program is 
like. Such courses, or core areas, include Bio-Social Development of 
the Individual, the Arts in Individual Development, Man and Hia 
Physical Environment, Regional and National Socio-Economic Prob- 
lems, and Regional and National Developments of the Arts. During 
his junior and senior years hia understandings of core curriculum 
•nd competencies in its pr o nesse s are further increased through pro- 
fessional courses which take cognizance of the core and its develop- 
ment. Prospective core teachers then work as student teachers in 
the Troy High School which haa operated under the core curriculum* 
organisation for a decade. 


Leaden at Troy see few special competencies, outside of skill in 
the field of guidance and skill in the functional teaching of tool 
subjects, needed by the core teacher which are not needed by all 
teachers, according to'the report by Dr. Harvill. They believe that 
“the idea that a, core teacher must be some omniscient super-human 
has too long been a hindr a n ce to the building of a sound pre-service 
program for the training of core teachers,” bat that “with even fair 
training almost any capable teacher can do acceptable core teach- 
ing.” 

A (dear understanding of the great central objective of the core cur- 
rumlnm, the education for the democratic common life (citizenship) , 
la emphasized as the fint essential for successful core teaching. “The 
core it not that part of the total school program where some dit* 
fraught teacher is en g a ge d in aimless effort to ‘fuse* or ‘correlate* 
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•object matter. The ‘*ocial-liring* core is that limited part of the 
total achool program where young American dtiiena, through tackling 
real personal or social problems of concern to themselves and to 
society, learn the democratic techniques and skills of cooperative 
problem solring and learn also the minimum essential subject mat- 
te* necessary for successful life in twentieth century American demo- 
cratic society. A clear understanding of this one central purpose of 
the core is absolutely essential to the successful core teacher.” For 
this reason, at Troy the young preserrice core teacher is told re- 
peatedly that problems selected for study in the high-school core 
are to be real personal -social problem*. He is told to forget the 
words ‘fuse,* ‘integrate* and .‘correlate’ as he attempts to conceive a 
high-school core program; instead he is urged to select real personal- 
social problems for study and to draw on any subject matter which 
will promote his aim of citisenship education. 

SBgftstwi content 

“What should be the nature and content of a curriculum in teacher 
education designed to prepare secondary school teachers to partici- 
pate m this type of program?” appeared on the inquiry form sent out 
by Moorhead State Teachers College, previously referred to.” Most 
commonly mentioned recommendations among the 1% responses 
were these: ' 

i , 

1. Establishment of bread areas as major* sad minor*. 

1 Increasing the nnmber of major* and/or miner*. 

3. Expansion of the program of general education. 

4 Increased emphasis in Use professional sequences oat ’ 

a. Child and adolescent growth and development. 

b. Unit procedure in teaching social and imttridnal problems approach. 

e. Secondary School evrricnlum reorganisation. 

d. Philosophical backgrounds of cnrricalam instruction and organisation. 

e. The guidance function of the teacher and the requisite -HU- 

L Developmental evaluation rather than attainment of standards. 

(. Increased opportunities for students to observe and participate in snch 
a program as an aspect of their laboratory experience. 



In-Service Education 


of Teachers 


A piublcxn winch looms Urge in the eye* of high-school principals, 
though not nearly so large as that of obtaining adequately prepared 
teachers, is the retraining of teachers they now have. Sixty-two princi- 
pals reported that the need for constant in-service training, the lack 
of tune, and the unavailability of qualified leadership for such train- 
ing is a serious problem with them. 

On the positive side, however, are principals* responses to the 
item “Is there an in-service training program for core teachers?” 
These responses reveal that a program of in-service education is typi- 
cal in schools that use the core curriculum. The program may he 
brief, such as an institute of from 1 to 3 days usually preceding the 
opening of school in the fall; it may be a summer workshop or it may 
be a frequently or regularly scheduled feature of the school’s on- 
going program. In many instances principals reported the use of 
more than one procedure. 


Table 5. - Percentage of 519 schools providing In-service-training pro- 
grams for core teachers 


State 

i 

Number 

of 

schools 

Provide 
fan -service 

framing 

Kind of program provided 

One-day 

institute 

Summer 

workshop 

Regular 

meetings^ 

Other* 

» 

2 

s 

2 

i 

i 

7 

United States... 

519 

73.8 

9.3 

34.6 

68 5 

24 1 

California. ......... 

59 

72.9 

25.6 

23.7 

72.1 

30.2 

Maryland 

121 

83.5 

7.9 

49.5 

68.3 

18.8 " 

Michigan. 

37 

78. 4 

10.3 

44.8 

56.8 

18.9 

New York 

5# 

70 

2.9 

2.9 

77.1 

31.4 

PMHjlnsii 

41 

61 

12.0 

28.0 

68 

16 
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Workshops and Courses 

A ducuaeion or worktop group mooting „ regular jmere.l. 
throoghoot the jeer U the met frequently urad method for inoerrico 
eduction, according to qneationnaiiie repo nee* in the p recent etude. 
Thc« meeting, are often in addition to a rammer workehop pro- 
Tided for core teachem. In-rareic. group meeting,'.™ nraalle .ched- 
uied or arranged be the highechool principal for die teacher, of hi. 
eehooL They ere frequently attended by the principal himeelf. the 
librarian, the curriculum coordinator, the couneelor, and teacher. 
who»e work may be related to that of the core group. 

Some school*, on the other hand, may participate in dty-wide 
meetings. Rochester, N. Y., has monthly meetings of all core teachers 

v v C ', ,T * nd biwedtl T matings of coordinators of core classes. 

ew York City Board of Education sponsors in-service programs for 
core teachers. There are borough meeting# every second week and 
meetings in alternate weeks for core chairmen. Core teacher* are 
programed so a# to have the last period of the dav free. They use thi* v 
time plus an hour or two of their own time to work together for the 
better development of core instruction. In Los Angeles, there are 
•everd city-wide workshops from which teachers may select the 
one which fits their needs. A number of counties in Maryland have 
at one time or another scheduled course* in core teaching in which 
teacher, may enroll if they wish. These coarse* may or may not 
afford college credit acceptable by one of the State institutions. Illus- 

tr.tive of these is that provided by Mrs. Fern Schneider, Supervisor 
m Montgomery County. 


* 

An In-senriee coorss in corn teaching 

Approximately 35 teachers of core classes Sn the junior high 
^bools °f H&htgomery County, Md., met together on alternate 
Wednesday afternoons during the school y ear 1950-51. The hieh- 
•chool supervisor offered . course in core teaching for all who 
wished to attend. College credit was no t provided, hot credit toward 
renewal of the State certificate was allowed. 

To .Urt where J1 the teecher. «%re «„ difficult .iuce experience 

hT, T d /' . J C T* q ' 1 ' nUy ' ,h ' eupereirar made the amumptiott 
thet eeeh mdundud wa. new to the program. In ,hi. wey ..eh cold 

be hidped to fill in the gap. which were peculiar to him. The coulee, 
briefly outlined, was as follows: 


•' Ira. CJ.aara. New Irak, 
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* PROBLEMS AND PlACTICES 


SS 


1 D * fi * Ww > «* the e^rs-Bwory of core end he pUc« in the tool program. 

L-llae learner in junior high school core — net arc of early adolescence. 

1 Cowent-^hooeing content to meet need* of pupil* et the tame time cerering 
course oi Mady material; thill* and technique* in relation to content 


4 . Method— planning with p split, totting np problem*, bringing in the rarioat 
related mhjecu, organiaing committee* and group work, wing tpecial 
teacher* in core, earring artieitiee undertaken by group*. 

1 Material*— chooting appropriate material*, using ri*uai aid*, making n*e of 
eomamnity retooim 

6, B wBipat i6n papi] ielf-eraloction, group evilnation^ unit enloatioh, grades, 
tesU f and re^pLmning. 


If proved necessary to deal with content and method u one topic, 
and when this part of the program was reached the teacher-atudent 
tlaaa was divided into group* according to unit* or topic* upon 
which they wished to work. Units chosen were thoee upon which 
^pila in their respective classes would soon be working. Unit topic* 
are prescribed by the county coarse* of study. The particular prob- 
lem, activities, and methods are left to teacher-pupil planning^ This 
latitude, it is thought, gives opportunity to lake care of group and 
individual pupil needs and interests. 

The first task set for each of the teacher-student groups was to 
stat£ a problem within the ares selected upon which it wished to 
work.. The problem must be, interesting to children, child-worded, 
broad so that all children in the class would be able to contribute to 
its solution, and it must be close to the pupiL The supervisor be- 
hoves that in core in order to assure pupil interest and understand- 


ing it is extremely important that pupil* actually word their own 
problcxxjs. 

AH Pp»P« encountered difficulty in defining the problem, and 
withoorthe supervisor-teacher would have bogged down. She pointed 
out that planning is difficult unless we have some common experi- 
ence upon which we can draw, and at this point she gave all groups 
a preteat in distribution of the country’s resources — it* large cities, 
riven, etc. This proved a succe? ful device for starting discussion. 
Questions were asked by members of the group and these were 
listed as giving dues to pupils’ problems. Related questions were 
grouped and arranged in order of importance. Then came the state- 
ment of the problem. Each individual in the group had an oppor- 
tunity to word the problem as he saw it before the group decided on 
how it should be stated. The final wording had to be one that every 
individual irf the group would accept. 

The next step wss to break down the large problem into sub- 
problems. Activities were suggested and chosen to solve the prob lems 


\ ^ 

E.ch .cUvit, cWn farUM-WlMlm b, lb. .bob, ck, 
or indiYidualr mart contribute to tbe ojlutioo o( lie problem Tb. 
bumbo, of .clmtie. .ud their .pproruu.tr leojth b.d to bo deetded 
in terms of the time and resource* available. 

The teachers representing the ninth-gr.de had the topic “trade." 
Finally, after much discussion the group arrived at this problem 
w ich seemed to meet the criteria: “How ha* trade changed our liv- 
Choosing activities— what are we going to do to solve our problem 
involved gathering all suggestion* possible and testing each to find 
out whether it would help wive the problem. The group had to con- 
&ldCT purees available for use, skills of individuals and of the 
group, level, of maturity of pupils, their past experience*, and interests. 
Two activities > finally chosen were “Luting food, important in our 

vug, and Making a pictorial map showing the distribution of 
resources in the world." 

Next, the group considered the skill* and technique needed in 
the •ctiviue* m order to bring .boot the solution of the problem. 
The level of skill, and technique, determine, the quality of work. 
The •kills of performing the activity when taken in their proper 
sequence make op Uie\echn,que of carrying out the activity. The 
technique nsed u the one whfch best accomplishes what is to he 
one. For example, in listing foods, ninth-grader, could be expect- 
ed to alphabetise to the third letter; tb^y would need to learn how 
to spell the words correctly; they could organise the hat under appro- 
pn.te headings. Map work give, opportunity for working cooper.- 
lively in committee* as well ss for organising information. 

Resource* had to be chosen in their relation to the problem and to 
the activily^and in relation to the ability of the users. They bad to 
provi variety to j meet various maturities, interests, needs, and a 
balance ,n experience* Teacher-st u dent, were warned that achedul- 
ing classes for long periods doe. not make a core program; it is the 
experience, that pupils have in solving problems that count. 

It wa. pointed out that in .H of this planning!*! developing the 
e« er a an active guide. He goes from group Ho group, throwing 

r ? • ,U « e * tion He know. th<*stand.rds of aehiere- 

ment of which group, and individual* a! capable end lead, pupil, 
in formulating their criteria and goal* It \a he who keeps activities 
^within hound, and ace* that they always headed tow^d the so- 
luuon oCSie problem. It i. hi* responsibility to see th.t the pupU 

i .* **** learning situaUon and genuine *ati*f«ction in the aolation 
of bis own problem* 

Thu coarse attempted to do for teachers what was desired for 
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impila in the “core" — netting up problems for themselves, seeking 
eolation* by mean* of available resource. regardless of formal sub- 
ject-matter boundaries, learning through the experience of solving 
Ibe problems, using needed akilla and available mourttv, and eval 
uating in terim of their own claaeroom practice*. 

TMCbtfVCOflajI ttcUMil tttHtiBft 

In Maryland a series of aectional meeting* arc devoted to arraii 
eovered by the general edneation program. The meeting* which were 
inspired by the State Department are attended by one Vof it* repre- 
sentatives, the local State teacher* college people, county super- 
viaon in the counties in the college district, and possibly tome of 
the teacher*, depending upon the policy of the county. Outstanding 
specialists serve as consultants. The question posed to the leaders 
Is: “'What part doe# art (or music, or other area which is the subject 
of the conference) play in the education of everyone?" 

The program of sectional meetings was begun in 1945 with child 
•tudy. Language arts and music were the subjects in 1^49-50! Fine 
and graphic arts were studied in 1951-52. Now the possibilities and 
oaea of iRcign language in the general education program are being 
explored with a view to their inclusion as a subject for study by the 
regional groups in 1952-53. 

The purpose of the meetings is to develop In the teacher, through 
the supervisor, the know-how of instruction in the minimum essen- 
tials that all individuals should have in a general education pro- 
gram. The typical teacher of general education when confronted 
with the request that she include music in her program will say thnt 
she is not qualified. Therefore, experts in the areas studied teach 
su pervuorx and teachers the kinds of things about music that every- 
one should know. The philosophy back of the meetings is that the 
general education teacher should he one who has a minimum com- 
petency in all the arts, for it is through the arts that educational 
objective* are achieved: fine arts, physical arts, social arts, practical 
end technical arts. 


City-vM« wiitlzatlea to Ittn preUMn-uiriog tschntqim 

Problem-solving, a method of teaching and a technique of learn- 
ing was the title of a course offered to Minneapolis teachers in 
1951-52. The prime purpose was to develop teachers’ skill in the 
n*e of the problem-solving technique. A second major purpose was 
to bioak down the barrier* which seem to be erected between core 
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and subject teachers, and thus promote better staff relations. It was 
hoped the. this would be accompli.hed by brinying together leech- 
ere of English, social studies, and common learnings; establishing a 
community of interest based on the problem-solving techniques; and 
working together on the preparation of instructional materials.. The 
premise was made that as a method of teaching, problem-solving is 
not the exclusive tool of core classes; it may very well he used in 
many subject-matter fields. 

The course w.s organised in two parts. First, a group of teachers 
met together in sir preliminary sessions to explore the content of 
the course. They studied together the following topics: 

1- Problem-solving its meaning and implicaiions for teachers and students 

*• Basic principles of problem-solving. 

3 R dUIdra| 0f Pr ° b,em ‘ 80,vin8 10 * he deve lopm«>t and learning process of 


4. The techniques of developing units. 

To direct and coordinate plans for the course, a secondary school 
• teacher wafl relieved from classroom dnties for the year. Meetings 
were held in the afternoon, partly on school time and partly on 
nonschool time. Resource persons were leaders from the central 
office staff and the university. 

This representative group, called the Orientation Group, was then 
broken up into teams of three members each to work as resource 
persons with interested teachers in the buildings where a desire 
for the study of problem-solving techniques was indicated by regis- 
tration for the course. Besides the building meetings, three general 
meetings were planned of all teams and all coune registrant*. 


Newsletters and Other Methods 

Other methods of in-service education mentioned by high-school 
principals include provision of consultant services by a university; 
trained and experienced teachers released part time to Work with 
new teachers on techniques, programs, and procedures; teacher- 
pnnmpal conferences; newsletters; and principal’s bulletins. Several 
Maryluryl schools provide field trips into the community, county, 
and State to give their teachers a richer background of informa- 
tion for the units they will teach. One fruitful and stimulating 
source of help was mentioned by only a few high-*chool principals. 
This is school visitation. Neenah, Wis., reporta that it combines 
school visiting with interschool conferences. In Cornwall, N.Y., 
visits to other “core* school* are followed by round-table discussion. 
School visiting, with the opportunity it gives teachers to observe 
the successes and weaknesses of other programs may be the source 
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of many suggestions of “do” and “don’t” which teachers can carry 
back to their own classrooms. 

Newsletters and principal’s bulletins can give teachers much needed 
help. New York City has a very effective newsletter service for core 
teachers. 


Newslsttcrs from tha Sintra! office 

$ 

In addition to frequent meetings of core teachers in the higbK 
schools of New York Gty, a newsletter is sent bj. the coordinator of 
the program to each core teacher. Information on appropriate ma- 
terials, helpful hints gleaned through class visitation, and notes on 
anything which a wire teacher might be interested in knowing are 
included in these newsletters. 

For example, the first newsletter of the 1951-52 school year 
included: (1) annotated list of books of fiction and nonfiction, which 
“slow learners would and did read,” prepared by a core teacher; (2) 
helpful references for two units of wodNrith comments about read* 
ing level,, and an announcement of an “interesting series cd broad- 
casts” from station WNYE with brief descriptions of the projected 
programs; (3) a boardwork” report picked up by the Supervisor 
on her visits among core classes which throws light on techniques 
teachers are using; (4) notes on committees and on group projects 
prepared by a teacher as a review for her class on committee pur- 
poses. It begins, “Ask Yourself” and ends with “Now— suppose yon 
and your group analyse your own job!” (5) suggestions for using 
school library with classes of slow learners, one core teacher’s 
report of her experiences after 2 years of working with XG (experi- 
mental general) groups. 

Newsletters include many brief items of interest. For example, one 
letter reports conferences with representatives of two museums who 
were • interested in suggestions as to how the resources of their mu- 
seums could contribute to the development of units of work. This 
t newsletter asked for a report on the topics of the units 

f core-class was working on so that “we may concentrate on materials 
which will be helpful to most pi you.” Another letter announced 
those topics which had been selected by groups of core teachers for-^ 
discussion at succeeding meetings: ’(1) the problem of slow leam- 
ers *rho come from elementary schools with^roqnests for languages 
or stenography: (2) in heterogenebus groups, ^Sw to provide enough 
“meat” to keep the better pupils working to capacity and at tlfe 
same time provide slower learners with appropriate activities and 
learning materials. 


Scheduling to Provide 
Time for Planning 


' r - \ , * ‘ 

“ d '“ »**• • recogniied p« 

core course, it* Jack of / axmi11 ** because of the nature of the 
textbook Hrl *» — ta. of ptmcribed 

teachers and pupijg, m#n _ ■ . , n ® cooperative planning by 

amount of teacher preplanning tlf* \ recognize the need for a greater 
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extra time, they report. In actual practice, according to ques- 
tionnaire returns, 73 of the 519 schools allow more time for plan- 
ning by core teachers than by subject teachers. This leaves a sizable 
number of principals who do not provide such time or believe that it 
is essential to a good progr am. 

One school reports that core teachers had double time when the 
program was originated; another school that the core teacher has an 
extra period the first year. An unfortunate concomitant here may 
be that* core loses its flexibility and is expected to settle into a fixed 
pattern after teachers have acquired some knowledge of methods of 
core-class instruction. Some schools which provide no additional 
free periods attempt to relieve their core teachers of extra responsi- 
bilities such as for school-sponsored activities. Other schools reduce 
this load to a minimum. 

t Although there are some principals who feel that extra considera- 
tions given core teachers react unfavorably upon the morale of non- 
core teachers and so wish to avoid any semblance of “favoritism,” 
other principals take the view that an extra period for core planning 
is a work period just as much as is teaching or responsibility for 
school activities, and schedule it as a work period for teachers. This 
is the practice followed at Long Island City, N, Y„ High School where 
all core teachers, plus the general mathematics, general science, 
and art teachers who correlate their work as much as possible with 
core work, meet together during the first period each day. These 
teachers have four periods of teaching, one of conference, and one 
for their school building assignment. 

Elizabeth, N, J., in a recent publication* 1 reported nine methods 
which its schools have devised for allowing time for planning: 

1. The art program has boon identified aa part of the core to that either (ewer 
or no separate art classes are required. The art teacher is tfana free to 
work with core classes whenever he is needed. 

t. Certain teachers who request it are relieved of attendance at some school 
functions, e.g^ movies, aoditoritust programs, etc. 

3. When an entire faculty is involved in preplanning, the children ore dismissed 

for a half-day three or four times daring the year. 

0 *t * 

4, In many school* It bai.been lesiible to acbedale cIismi to that either all or 

a vobstantk) majority of core teacher* are Bnattigned at the tame hour 
and may ttte tbit time for core planning*- 

5« In larger ’s ch o ol* a core curriculum department chairman undertake* to work 
etA certain planning problem* for and with other teacher*. Usually some 
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of the block group# in which one teacher is responsible for in- 
e traction in two areas and a second teacher in a third area include 
as many as six class sections. In the tenth grade the basic core is 
general education (English, history, and generalised science). In 
the eleventh grade the core usually consists of double period classes 
Iar gely confined to language arts-sodal studies areas. 

In all except a few cases the teachers of a given block have the 
same free period each day which is used in part for the planning of 
instructional activities of the block. The general education teachers 
are assigned tw, double-period classes each day, one period in which 
* “*7 «*pervise a study group largely made up of pupils from the core 
gnpip taught by the teacher concerned, and the “conference” period. 
Typical utilisation of the conference period includes teacher plan- 
ning once a week, advisory activities with pupils two periods a week, 
and miscellaneous activities as the teacher desires for two periods. 
This schedule is subject to change, and at certain times daring the 
year as many as three planning sessions per week may be held by 

a conference group which consists of the teachers assigned to a 
given block. 


Wm. A. Bm Junior High Softool, AOinU, Go, 
fellows (fti flttie- school plan** 


The little-school plan carries the block scheduling idea still far- 
ther, in that it keeps together the same group of pupils for the entire 
day with the same teachers. It has possibilities for the principal of 
the large junior high school whether he is interested in developing 
a true core program or simply in the unification of subjects. At 
B«b$ High School the grade 8 program ia departmentalized, but it is 
cooperatively planned, carried out, and evaluated. Community Citi- 
aenship is the theme for the year. The staff plan their work together 
m their in-school-time conference period under the leadership of 
the social-science teacher. 

As it has been developed. at Baas, each little school enrolls ap- 
proximately 160 pupils who are assigned to four or five sections. 

,c ^ 00 ^ k** **• own staff; develop#, within the framework 
of the curriculum. Its own program; plan, its own assemblies, par- 
ties, ana parents meetings. Certain sob jects/shch as art, music, and 
physical education are taught by teachers who serve the whole school. * 
When these teachers are with the pupils of one of the little Softools, 

«Tfc* uui* Safcaal bj v. JaaSaatt, at at. AUaau, Ca n W». A. Saa* Safcaai, IMS. M p. 
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the ateff member. of that school have opportunity to meet together to 

*“ C “* T prob , km - *° obj^tiym, to pUll 

programs, and to evaluate progress. - r 

. E *f ^tle^chool.Uff has at leuttwo conference period, per week 

•' ^ 8 f°° 1 **“•• 7 hC C ° nferencc m *y b « *taff alone, staff uid one 

pupU, or staff and a small group of pupila. Once a month daring the 

T * DCe U,e *;* ff *° d parents come together for informal 

discussion of their problems and plans. 

018,81 W,tetw Hlffi School, Tula, Ota., hts t n&atlRf period 

“The school is^an institution in which pupils experience de- 
mocracy in action, is the major precept at Daniel Webster. No hells 

“ ?* ^°° 1 10 mvk Ule be « imiin « or end of the five 70- 

rrsrt* s e * °p cd ^ ^ *»*. po P u. m . 7 go * 

a bottle of milk or snack any time they wish in the 5 minutes he- . 
tween classes There is very little tardiness as a result of this privi- 
log* The atmosphere of the school provides the right setting for 
democracy in the classroom, an essential feature of core. 

6ch ®°j ba * l floating-period type of schedule. There are six 
' scheduled, but only five of them meet in any one day. Each 

t7'^ T *f 0re ' T*? m fr nT timC8 a Week * hnt includ- 
es ^oru^pecta four periods. The one isolated or 

completely free period is available for assemblies. Study, halls, con- 
Mdcred « waste of time, were eliminated altogether. As a result, every 
pupil came. 6 subjects and can graduate with 24 units. 

The school has . unified English-social studies^ ence program in 
Ac mnA grade, Engtobsocial studies hr the ten*, no core-type pro- 
grs^p in the eleventh, and a single-period core in the twelfth. It is " 

fune» m * 6 X u $rade . thM the principal considers a true core is 
functioning Teachers volunteer for core teaching. The principal 

ma«es an effort to get teachers who are, sold on the group process 

"f.™ 1 to “ e iL Y^ver possible he select, new core tLhem 

rf h fr °“ “ d P rt * tbem in-service training ip core methods 

behire they become settled in other ways of teaching. 

Teachers of each grade have a planning period every day in 
^ch they agree on areas to be covered and methods of procedure, 
study individual pupils, explore materials, and make adjustments on 
schedules. Each grade has a class sponsor whose function is to act as 
chairman of the planning period,’ to expedite total class activities, and 
to sexre in a guidance relatioudbi{ia rv 

The rorent schedule for teachers of the basic subjects who are 
responsible for the unified studies of core4ype program in the ninth 
grade looks like this (disregarding the floating period)! 
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PlOBLEMg and Pbacticxs 


SdMdvl* for ninth-grads (•achm'V bade sublet*, 1951-52 


Period 


Teacher A . Teacher B Teacher C Teacher D 


Teacher E 


n. 


VI. 


f English 

f English 1 

\Soc. St. 1 

[Soc* St, 

fSoc. St. 1 

English . .... .i 

[English...... 

Soe. St. 

PLANNI] 

VG PERIOD 

Soc. S^.f. . . . 

English 


EngtiA 

Sac, Su 
Fmhman 
Sponsor 
English. 


}••• 


Science Phjiic*. 

Science. 


Science. 


Core. 


Science Science. 

' Chemistry. 


Teacher E spends only part time with ninth-grade pupils. Like 
other teachers whp are not scheduled for basic-subject teaching , 
Teacher E has a teaching load of fire classes each day. All teachers 
hare a period from 8-8:40 each morning for faculty conferences 
and organisation meetings. The school day for all teachers is 8 a.ra. 
to 3:30 p.m., with onedulf hour for lunch. English-social studies 
teachers hare 3 groups of approximately 35 pupils each to knot 
while single-period subject teachers must know 6 groups. 


Wist Junior High School, Kansas City, M&, tddod a smith period” 

“Education for All American Youth** waa tha inspiration for the 
common learnings program instituted at West Junior High School 
in Kansas City, Mo., in 1943. It was frankly experimental and was 
undertaken by two seventh-gride teachers and the principal. Daring 
the year the other two serenth-grade teachers of basic subjects be- 
came interested and asked to hare the program in their classes. By 
the beginning of the third year of experimentation teachers of Eng- 
lish and social studies in the eighth and ninth grades had become 
interested and volunteered to try the progr am- , 

During the first 2 years of experimentation in the seventh grade 
common learnings included arithmetic and met for 3 periods a day. 
Homeroom was not included. Before the introduction of the new 
program in the eighth and ninth grades in September 1945, it waa 
realised that some drastic changes in schedule needed to be made. 

1. Tha school dsjr was lengthened ham t to 1 SS -minm periods, 2% of which 
were allotted to comma Innings. Arithmetic was taua ©at of tha eoauaon , 
l e arnin g*, tha extra half period being allowed for guidance. Ten minute* addi- 
tional t}me waa added to the first period to provide for the routines of home- 
room/ wfileh it had absorbed. , 

3- Each teacher at common learnings was assigned 2 classes ■ day tar a total 
at 5 period*. One period was for hutch and individual needs. The remaining 
period was tor planning. 

a Far S MM OtaM S-mSw a i tha Marina. ms “Canaaa-Laantap Pr«*raai ta Dm Jala Bl*h 
hr lam V, Cnaa. S a U a rt a af tha NaUaaal Anaaiallaa .1 8aaaa*a>r-S*aal, Ma«t*»li, Ul 
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P • 

i ^ e ®f mon l<»ndn«» teacher* in a grade ware firen the mm period free 
«di day. They meet together shoot twice a. week to pkn for the showing of 
o . Ukl ” i * nd * nytilin « they arc doing that Is similar. Evsey 

"2 i dl 7 l **0 “«■> «»* P..P t. provide 

supervisory help with planning awl with common problems. The presidents of 
eftcb core group also attend these : 


The program of studies for the 6 group# in the eighth grade show* 
that the three common learning* teachers are not aaaigned a rrouD 
the fourth period: # 


Program of studios for eighth grade, 1951-52 


Pmiod 

Group A 

Group B 

Group C 

Group D 

Group E 

I.... 

CL. 

■ - CL. 

* * 2 * * • 

flLM 





Ind. A.. . 

.. Ind. A... 

II.... 

CL. 

.. CL 

. CL J 

[Ph. Ed... 

.. Ph. Ed.. . 





Health... 

.. Health. . 

ITT 

(CL 

. CL 

CL \ 



*** • • • ■ 

[Loach. . . , 

. • Loach 


, , , f , 

. . , 

.. Arith 

IV.... 

Arith. 

C t, 

• Op£€ea 

Aritha 

Arith. . . . 







or Art 

V.... 

H.M 

. H.M. 

H.M 

Loach. . . , 

9 # 


Ilod. A 

. IwL A.. . . . 

lad. A. 

CL,.... 


VI 

IPh. Ed.... 

. Ph. Ed..... 

Ph. Ed..... 

CL 

. CL 


k Health. . . . 

. Health 

Health 

* 


VII.... 

e i- 

U . . 

. Arith. 

Band CL 

. CL 


Group F 
. H.M. 


Ph. Ed. 
Health 


Music 
or Art. 


Not*: 
snalc 


Groups A, B, and 0 


CL. 

CL. 

CL 


and 


hare speech first semester and the choice of art or 
Croaps E and F have the choice of art or music first 
•eeond semester. Group C elected band and has it for both 


Similar programs are in effect in the aerenth and ninth grades. In 
the latter grade, of course, provision is made for morCelectires, but 
common learnings, which in this grade replaces English and paries, 
meets for the same 2*4 periods and common learnings teachers hare 
the same period free for grade-level planning. Common 
teachers thus hare a total of 70 pupils for whose progress and well- 
being they hare (He major responsibility. This gives them a great 
advantage over other teachers who hare their pupils for a peri- 

od and must meet 175 different pupils each dhy. 


V 






Materials and Equipment 


For school administrator*, material* and equipment loom large 
aa problem*. Lack of sufficient apace, auitable furniture, and equip- 
ment, u 4i#ted as a major problem by 180 of the 519 principals re- 
turning the questionnaire; lack of adequate instructional materials 
is mentioned by 123 of them. 


O 

ERIC 


Classroom Environment 

The processes of planning together and working in group*, in- 
tegral features of core, are. handicapped by classrooms with fixed 
furniture and insufficient work space, not to mention the depressive 
effect of drab and uninteresting surroundings found in some schimk. 
These handicap* may present a challenge to the competent ex- 
penenced core teacher, but to the inexperienced teacher they repre- 
sent real problems. * 

What is the ideal classroom for core teaching? So far as is known, 

no one has come forth with the answer. Smith, Stanley, and Shores* 4 
make the following an gg ^tip na * • , 

Bonding*, grounds, and classrooms should belarge and flexible enough to 
permit pursuance of a wide latitude of group activities. Building, and d»m - 
, rooms to honso a core curriculum would follow the geueral pattern of thoee 
roquirs^or „ activity curriculum. In both the activity and the core curricn- 
1mm, breadth and diversity of activities is the rale. The rooms must lend them- 
*otojj,to whatever problem is studied. Furniture should bo strong, light, end 

- T^ e *. 1Vs ” U few bnU, ln *«*■"•. •»*»«• these tend to lfcnlt 

lb« flexibility of a tpom.'* m ‘ 

A dagle blackboard across one end of the room is probably amide. A large 
nerkbench and a sink-type lavatory me almost nurmiisl Floor -p n r r mast be 
* * Bore 10 **• conventional classroom; for the eore curriculum 

requires work rooms or laboratories for problem solving, and tbe sise and 

maH brw,d « ™«ber than restrict tbe scope of the 
poiiikilltiii far lamicg. " / ■ 

The same general principle* apply to the building as a whole. It, too, must 
sneomuge the varied program envisioned by the core curriculum. Corridors 
should be large mid welWlgbtod and should provide ample spece'to be decorated 
by student group* or to display student work and other objects of general 
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interest. G«ner* I -purpose rooms should be centrally located sod otherwise 
sccessible. It should be pomtble to pass outdoors from every room with 
a minimum of disturbance to the work of other rooms, for the core program 
uses the classroom only as central headquarters and workshop. 

As part of his description of selected cpre programs in^ Alabama, 
Han't II 35 pictured the setting of each program. The learning environ* 
ment of a twelfth-grade class at Lexington High School, as he de- 
scribes it, is in many respects typical of that found in many schools 
in which adaptations have been made for core teaching. 

The • core classroom ia a large room. Bookcases with “over five 
hundred” books line the side walls. Individual lockers for pupil 
use are built into the back walls. A magaaine rack holds current is- 
sues of a number of. the more popular periodicals. Large boxes 
of growing plants are at the windows; cut flowers are on the teacher’s 
'desk. The walla of the room are a pastel color,- the ceiling is a still 
lighter color. The room was painted by the students. A typewriter 
on a movable stand is near one wall; a dictionary ia on a st&nd. 
Tables and chairs take the place of 'desks. Near the magaaine rack 
are a glider, two comfortable chairs^and two card tables on which 
magazines lie. A radio is on a table; framed pictures are on the 
walls; a bulletin^ board covers one wall. Art materials and some sci- 
ence equipment are visible in glassed-in cabinets. Colorful draperies 
are at the windows. 

Displayed in the core classroom were large aluminum trays, ham- 
mered out and decorated by core students. The teacher said, “We 
toade about one hundred of these for Christmas gifts.” Pistes and 
glasses decorated with variohs designs (some etched by acid) were 
on display. Members of the core class had stenciled designs on cloth 
as part of their art activities. 

In addition to the many magazines and books already mentioned, 
the core class has access to many sources of information. The school 
.library is much above the average for a small school. A fee of $4, 
charged each student, has over the yean built up a good collection 
of teaching materials. A record player and mdtay alburns of records 
are in the school library. Films add worth-while information. 


Class Projects To Improve Environment 


It is not nnusnal for a core class with a discouraging -appearing 
classroom to undertake a class project to brighten the room. Walls 
are painted a cheerful pastel; growing plants are brought in; cut 


1 Bar, 111. Hurt*. Dml i f fl «f lb C«r* Cantata !■ Aht«M S— — Airy Irtuli. Of. Hi. 
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flowers are famished in season; and colorful cloth or paper drapea 
are hung. One group which bad no bookcases made its own from 
apple boxes and painted them in keeping with the room. Posters 
on the walla and a string of colorful scrap-books made by pupils as 
part of the work of a unit, add interest. 


A staler cert dm la Uriah, Ala., High School studies “talats"** 

Launching the core unit. A M^e^jnit on ‘'Paints” was initiated 
because, aa pupils put it, “the i^m looked awful ” An elementary 
teacher had previously painted her classroom; the seniors were in- 
spired to do likewise. The county superintendent agreed to supply 
the paint. 

In launching the core unit, the class divided into self-appointed 
committees, each to do i definite job which the class had decided 
necessary to the success of the class project. One committee was to 
learn how to remove old paint from woodwork and to remove such 
paint. One comnftttec was to build scaffolds; one committee was to 
build bookshelves; one committee was to build flower boxes; another 
to resurface the blackboards; and another to choose colors for the 
room (with the advice of experts) and report to the class. 

Activities. Much research was done on “history of paints,” “kindf 
of paints, beat paints for certain purposes,” “prices of paints,” etc. 
The class learned to take care of paint brushes by washing and 
hanging them on a specially prepared rack, A study was made on 
kinds of brushy best to buy.” Written compositions were handed 
* n ** • result of research done. The class also studied how to mix 
paints. * 

Lighting and color were studied by the class. A sun-tone yellow 
was chosen for ceiling and back wall; everything else was to be an 
eye-rest greeh.” Panel discussions were held on painting in industry 
and in color in the home. Much sharing was done through oral re- 
ports. The agriculture teacher and a neighborhood painter were in- 
terviewed. A large map of the wbrld was constructed flowing the 
sources of paint ingredients. Filmstrips on “Color” were viewed. A 
nearby tong orchard was visited as the class studied paint thinner*. 
Some members of the class enjoyed experimenting with tempera 
colors and wax crayon. Several attractive drawings were produced 
showing medieval costumes, knights in a tournament 
As a result of this study on “Paints” several rooms in homes of 
members have been painted; color schemes in several homes 
have been improved. In a community meeting, as plans for a new 
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^2** Wm b * in ‘ W III cor. .Indent. 

r^tT) ‘“ W “ U0 “ • b °“' color <“ “P™^ *>r <k. county 

JTT”* Hiding m.teri.l. uwd i„ u,;, „ oJt in . 

dud encyclopedia, color ci.ru, m*g.«me* chemirtry boolu/gen- 

D.mDh7T KK ‘ lj* tJOP ,rcm ° rd “ l,ou “- Coccmmcm i 
LJ^l u»cd eitenuvely ; geography book, provided m.p. < 

•kowtn* »uroc of p.tnt ingredient* FUmrtrip. ,. ln . bl< , 
intemewi were a aouree of information. * ’ 

literature w “ Uu #^t concurrently (and 
penoActdiy) with the turn on Painta. The teacher made no great 

he^l tW ° diT * r * Cnt ,Uldip *- Scienor wn drawn on 

of p![ n l° r ^ T**" 7 f ° r ,UCC ™ of <*«• «udT 

of Pamu. Communication .kill. were practiced m pu pU . „,h 
wkI mform.uon .nd ahared it through panel. and repLI M.thc 

UndT ^ ' COmnb?1,i0n l ° thp ««**• of the core project 

Lowing, in art were required; .kill, in the field of art were 




Instructional Materials 

Cm tm 

Many achpola charge a cAre fee. In achool. ruited 

from 50 cent, to $6 a semester In w l • 1 *nged 

t-w# , . , 90 * • cm «* ler - *n State, which do not provide free 

^ . 7 * WO, ” J * rT • CWI P”P«* 'he fee lake. the pl.ro ^ 

« tr d , i£r“ h "« - ■>' 

■notwy. we dm nT.tl.bl, f or in.truction.1 m.teri.l. core fee. do 

WL ,h P °“k T T Ch ‘ be P r °‘ r,m “•'“‘•Ur-- On the other 
•nd, the c..h outlay for pupil, who*- p.reni. .re in the lower in 

«me group, might well prohibit them from enrolling in core uro- 
77, 1° ’'h" 01 * ” * hid ‘ lh "' U * d,oi « between core .nd 

Cfsssrtes librwltj 

Whatever the aource of fund* it i, po«ible in the core daaaroom 
to have a wider aelection of hooka than in the traditional da aa which 

"TT '“*■ P“P" “ •“« • ~py „f Urn ume tern In7h 7re c^ 
«v«rJ eoptm ofewh of two or mumble terUmtd reference .JX 
y be pnrehiued, with two or three copie. ewb of other book, th.t 
«« considered rueful for reference Durnoae- t ' 

penodicala are a popular feature of core daaaroom lihrLieT^be 
munher of three for which aulucnption. can be 
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of courts, upon the available fund*. Of tentime* one or more 

pqpib bring in the issue* of a periodical u soon n their families 
have read them. 

Searching for pertinent, material* i* an essential feature of the de- 
velopment of the core unit Mach of the material brought in and 
contributed by pupil* can become a part of the classroom lftrary. A 
committee of pupil volunteers can be assigned the responsibility for 
classifying materials and may, if desired, start a card catalog and record 
materials borrowed by pupils. 

Curriculum libraries 

Junior high school* in Springfield, Mo., have curriculum libraries 
with a curriculum assistant in charge. The curriculum assistant 
teaches one core class and devote* the rest of the time to the cur- 
riculum library. At Jarrett Junior High, for instance, there is a su- 
able curriculum library arranged under topics which in the past have 
been the subject of units of core study. When a new unit is to be 
undertaken teachers borrow all the book*, paper*, and clipping file* 
‘relating to the up»L Topics include transportation, safety, minority 
groups, health, various countries, recheation in Springfield, voca- 
tion*, career*, manner*, and morale Twice a week in their confer- 
ence period core teacher# meet with the curriculum assistant to se- 
lect material*. Admittedly the scope of the materials available tenda 
to limit the scope of the unit* that may be undertaken. 


Tbt sthMl library 


The school library take* on new interest and a new responsibly 
when a core program become* a part of the curriculum. Group* of 
pupils^and committee* will consult the librarian at frequent inter- 
vals requesting information relating to various aspect* of the prob- 
lem unit. In order to he^prepared, the will want to work closely with 
core teachers, preferably in their planning sessions. Wherever pos- 
sible she should be a regular member of these sessions. 

The librarian at Kinloch Park Junior High School, Miami, Fla., 
reports that introduction of the core in that school increased attend- 
ance for reference work at least threefold, and that only the seating 
capacity of the library prevented a larger increase .* 7 “The librarian’s 
load in respect, to individual guidance in reference work is increased, 
but the reyulta juatify the effort. Pupils develop into better leaden 
and follower* and, in a properly handled program, every pupil has 
a chance to work as both. ... The greatest change observable in the 
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library is that tht^pupils no longer work under pressure to finish 
assignments before the next bell rings; they need pay n6 attention 
to the regular bell schedule and therefore do better work. The com- 
mittees working together in the library must necessarily talk to- 
gether breaking thqXraditional dead silence of a library; but the busy 
hum of voices, which can be kept under control, is an indication that 
work is being done.” 

Non-reading materials * % . 

A core program makes extensive use of visual aids as well as of 
the printed word. Films and filmstrips and opaque projections are 
in frequent use in some schools. Pictures, posters, maps, slides, charts, 
models, and displays have much to contribute when wisely chosen. 
Arts and crafts materials are recognized media for problem salving 
in some core programs and are a part of the core class equipment. 

To make it relatively easy for core teachers to acquire the ma- 
terials they need, Harford County, Md., which has no required text- 
books or other instructional materials, orders materials on requisitions 
made up by individual teachers. 88 Teachers are free to requisition 
materials at any time, as new needs develop, thus supplementing 
the initial orders which are made annually on the basis of antici- 
pated needs. “The only criterion for determining what is a valid 
material of instruction is the contribution which it can make to the 
accomplishment of ; a worthy aim.” One requisition requefted such 
different items as dictionaries, outline maps, embroidery cotton, and 
cement. Teachers are informed of new materials of instruction 
through (a) easy access to samples of new books, visual aids, etc.; 
(6) bibliographies of materials in various areas; (c) the sharing of 
experiences through bulletins, meetings, cumulative unit reports, 
etc. - . 


■f 
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Planni ng of Areas and Activities 

~ " “ 5 


Although the core curriculum departs from the concept of subject 
matter organized in logical sequence, most writers in the field are 
sympathetic to the idea of predetermined problem areas or- areas of 
experience for each of the years in the school, arranged in a sequence 
corresponding to the needs of youth at the grade level. Practice var- 
ies, but itaore schools have predetermined problem areas than do not. 
(See Table 1.) The areas may be determined on a city-wide or 

county-wide basis, or they may be determined by the teachers of an 
individual school. ^ 

Developing and Using Resource Units 

Following the introduction of the core in Maryland schools, teach- 
ers met together in summer workshops on a county-wide basis to 
agree upon areas of need and to develop resource units within those 
areas. Usually teachers met again in the following summer to refine 
these resource units in the light of their experiences during the 
school year, and to prepare additional units. 


Talbot County, Md., teachers select problem areas 

The procedure in the 1950 Talbot County workshop was (1) to 
identify those problems which teachers felt, were significant and 
meaningful to their junior high school pupils; (2) to gi*oup the 
problems into areas for hnit construction; (3) to allocate those 
unit areas according to grade level; (4) to work out one unit for 
each of the grade levels in the junior high school. 89 Participants 
• “ eeu “8 in their respective groups listed a total of .55 problems which 
they believed are significant to junior high school pupils. These 
problems were classified into problem $reas and arranged by grade 
levels. Problems listed for the seventh grade are: 

Orientation Safety is everybody’s business, 

iving id %lbot Comity. Conservation (forest and wildlife) . 

Worthy nse °f leisure time. Express*, ourselves effectively. 

Living in the home. 

“Living in Talbot County" was chosen for development at this first 
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workshop. Six major objectives were defined and suggestive ques- 
tions pertaining to the area, some learning activities, and some re- 
sources mid materials were listed for each obiective. The*. we™. 
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Problems and Practices 



Dating problems. 
Selecting a mate. 


Juvenile delinquency. 


Stale institutions. 
Consumer goods. 
Handling finances. 


Required units. 


Intertultural relations. 
Labor-management. 


In genera], it wai decided to use the following heading,, in pre 

inner eflicn nmt • - 


paring each unit: r 

Characteristic* of adolescent* to which the nnit is suited. 
Suggestions for launching and motivating the unit. 

Pupil problems. 

Teacher objectives. 

Pupil objectives. 


Activities which may be used in the .olution of problem.: reports, debates, 
dramatisations, field trips, group work, art work, demon*, ... 


Thfceo lopica are suggestive of those arouhd which resource units are 
usually developed. ’There is no exact pattern, however. Other topics 
oftentimes included are skills reinforced or introduced during the ' 
unit, and evaluating activities* 


Advantages and disadvantages of resource units 


The resource unit, whether prescribed or elective, bolsters the 
teachers- sense of security that may have been undermined withtthe 
removal of prescribed textbooks and courses of study. The resource 
nmt is not a directive to be followed slavishly, however; but it serves 
as a guide for the development of the teaching nnit. Krug defines it 
as “a collection of suggested learning activities and materials or- 
ganized around a given topic to he used as a basis for a teacher’s 
preplanning .” 41 Alherty calls it tt a systematic and comprehensive sur- 
vey, analysis and organisation of the possible resources (c.g. prob- 
lems, issues, activities, bibliographies, etc.) which a teacher might 
utilise in planning, developing, and evaluating a learning unit.” 4 * ' 
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The resource unit is usually developed by a group of teachers and 
thus is a learning situation for those participating. It is intended for 
teacher, not pupil, use. Some spools which moved directly from tra- 
ditional subject classed to completely ieacher-punil planned core 
units have found it expedient over the years to have teachers write 
down their experiences with reci*ring*units and eventually, work- 
ing cooperatively, to compile, these experiences and to issue them as 

resource units kt specific grade levels far future use of the teachers 
of those grades. . % 

The practice has certain advantages as well as disadvantages. It 
does give new teachers a sense of security; at t|ie same time there is 
the danger that in spite of all warnings teachers will treat the units as 
a course of study. It provides a certain scope and continuity of effort 
in core ahd thus assures that no group will miss some important 
instruction and that no group will repeat a unit in a succeeding 
gfade; at the same time the risk that core will crystallize into a 
formalized pattern of instruction is involved. Writing the units pro- 
vides a learning situation for teachers participating. Completion of 
the units, however, may leave teachers with a sense of accomplish- 
ment, as well as with the feeling that problems are solved and the 
need for the continuance of cooperative planning among them is 
over; teaching methods of those who did not participate in their 

eve opment inay not be effected by the completed document which 
is handed them. • r ' . 

I 4 * ^ 

I 

Springfield, Mo., schools move both to and from resource units 

Experiences of two schools in Springfield, Mo., illustrate growth 
in divergent ways in the use of resource units in core curriculum de- 
velopment. In the early years of the general education (core) pro- 
gram at Springfield Senior High School, there were no resource units 
or guides available. As teachers worked with pupils and found the 
same problems recurring year after year, they felt it would be help- 
ful to them to write up certain of the units that had been worked out 
in the classrooms. This information would provide a guide for train- 
ing new teachers, at the same time answering the beginning teacher’s 
oft-asked question, “But what do I teach?” These teachert-fronWhe ' " 
-departments of language arts, social studies,' and science-working 
together over a period of several years, produced a mimeographed 

document, of some 30 resource nnits for thk tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades. 4 * .* * 1 - . 

Suggestions for use of the resource units ajre printed at the b£ 

1HQ . U " LU * Matrttea Fmraa. gpriag&U, Urn.. Stater High Uial, 
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ginning of the book. They take into account the dangers inherent 
id their use, as pointed out above, and thus serve as a warning to 
' teacher * of 1116 ** eed for flexibility, and for continuous study. 

1. Thews onlu have been prepared to .erve as a guide for the teacher. They 
should not be considered as a course of studv to be followed ip every respect. 


( 2. The operating concepts listed hi each of the unit, are, used to represent 

generalisations add ideas which have social significance. The concepts are 

, not to bq, presented to the pupils as statements of fact to be learned. .... 

3. The objectives are stated in terms of behavior patterns, on the theory that 
** “ e P«n>ose of education i>*, direct and redirect pupil behavior. . . . 

4. The problems for study and research are not intended to limit the teacher or* 
class. During the pupikeacher planning periods, many more important 
problem* will be suggested, 

5. The learning activities included in each unit are definite and varied. The 

• teacher is free to use all, or to usrnone if he and the class can select more 

. effective experiences. 

6. The purpose of the evaluation activities is to provide a method for estimating 

tbe success of the resource unit. • 

7. The bibliopaphy . . .' ia never to be considered a complete list. It is the 
responsibility of each teacher to be constantly,^ the alert for new materials— 
variedf suffic i ently to meet the needs and interests of the pupils. 

8. The resource units should be studied and enlarged upon by the teachers in 

their conference groups, providing the additional activities point directly to 
the stated objectives* v 

• More unite are provided thgn can possibly be used and teachers 
and pupils together select the ones they wish to study. In many in- 
stances a unit in progress spontaneously arouses pupil interest in a 
problem which is the topic of another unit included in the resource * 
guide. This is quite natural, of course, since the units included are 
those that developed spontaneously with similar classes before the 
units were .written. 

Bach resource unit contains suggestions for many different types of 
activities. The teacher of one eleventh-grade class introduced the 
unit on the FamilyJin American Life by having pupils write a theme 
about some characteristic of their parents which aroused their, in- 
terest hi the home situation. Another class began its thinking on 
this subject with the reading of the Life Adjustment Booklet on 
How To Live With Parents.”. In another, interest was aroused 
through showing the films, “The Family on Trial” and “Is Your' 
Home Fun?J* 

Pupils of each class chose \fram among the 16 dilferent activities 
suggested in the resource unit those that most appealed to them. For 
example, one class divided itself • into five groups, .etfne group inter- 

' 1 . < . .. 
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viewed a number of families to find out what family tradition* or cus- 
torn* they maintained. Ano*er group made a .urvey of the claw to 
discover how many had older people in the home besides their par- 
ento and whether the old people were in good health, independent, 
and had any hobby. After the group gave its report, each member of 
• l . he wroW on what lund of old age he or she would lifce to have 
Another group debated the issue^Resolved: That there are more 
opportunities for developing an ideal American family in the city 
than in the rural $reas ” Still another worked On family troubles and 

^ UtiOI “ 88 recorded in literature. Qne story was dramatized, 
l^e fifth group had a round-taBle discussion comparing family life 
today withflife of 50 years ago. Considerable research was requirfed 
ror this. One pupil acted as, leader and gave the class a chance to 
take part in the discussion. In the course of developing: siich a unit, 
burnmg issues oftentimes are discovered, such as wh*at to do with 
older brothers and sisters, and what should be the attitude a^out the 

family car. These issues must, of cou'rse, be dealt with and time is 
allowed for them. ^ 

Pipkin Junior High School, in Springfield, has arrived at a differ- 
ent conclusion with regard to the provision of resource units. In a 
curriculum reorganisation movement starting in 1948 it was decided 
to discontinue the preparation of resource units as •* way of plan- 
mug because of the feeling th„t problem areas should evolve as th<% 
teacher works with his group of students rather than be preplanned 
hy teachers. Teachfc^ planning was not to be eliminated, but* was to 
e redirected toward the discovery of techniques to he used in order * 
to find pupil interests, needs, and concerns. , - 

The techniques hsed to determine needs included an inventory of 
pupil needs as teachers recognized then}, a series of parent-study 
groups to discover what parents considered needs to he, and a 
questionnaire to all sixth-graders in the school district to discover 
needs as pupils saw them. Needs -seemed to fall under three broad 
headings— personal, social, and environmental— and . were listed in 
these categories. . » * 

After the needs list was developed, a group of six teachers was 
give® the responsibility for developing a curriculum for seventh- 
graders which yould provide ways for these needs to he met. In 
order to achieve maximum flexibility a 5-period block of time was 
•et aside for general education. .Special resource teacher* are re- 
sponsible for the art, music, and crafts or homemaking. The chil- 
dren aro scheduled for one of the three classes for 1 period —oh day 
on a 12 weeks’ rotation, thus making it possible for every general 
education teacher to have a daily conference period. 
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General education classes draw freely from the conventional sub- 
ject areas of mathematics, science, social studies, and language arts 
for information 'and skills relating to the social, personal, and en- 
vironmental problems consid^ed. Physical education t&periencea 
also come during this time. Classes of the same grade level are 
grouped in the same part of the brfilding so that teachers may ex- 
change groups for Certain activities to take advantage of each other’s 
competencies, if at any time they wish to do that 
It was^decided that most of the pfannipg of classroom activities 
should be done by a teacher with his group of pupil*. One resource 
.unit that of orientation of new seventh-graders to the school, was 
preplanned by a group of teachers in a summer workshop. All other 
units of study develop as a result of pupil-teacher planning. 44 The 
orientation unit provides the opportunity for becoming acquainted 
with each other and for discovering many common problems and 
concerns. 

Working Without Resource Units * . 

Gillespie junior High School keeps i chert of units which classes choose 

Gillespie Junior High School in Philadelphia has a core program 
which fungion* on a basis similar to that of-Pipkin. Gertrude Npar, 
former principal of the school, says that learning experiences within^ 
the eg te program “can best be accomplished if they are planned agd 
developed by the teacher and pupils on the basis of pressing and 
immediate common concerns which constantly arise within every 
area of the child s life. Inasmuch as there is no way of predetermine 
f such problems and questions, there can fee no artificial determi- 
nation of grade themes or even of sequences within any one term’s 
work. Sequence becomes a matter of relevance.*’ 48 She believes that 
pupila and teachers can determine the neift job * to be done if they 
discuss with sincerity and answer honestly the three' questions, 

! What have we dqne? What is there still to be done? In the light 
of the strength and wea kn ess of past performance, and of our pres- 
ent position on*the road to becoming intelligent citizens, what .must 
we do next?” To avoid “dangerous omission” and “wasteful repetition,” 
the teacher must keep a record of each day’s accomplishments, and, 
upon the completion of the unit, file this -with the principal or 
supervisor. A chart in the principal’s offide will record the units 
studied by each class of each grade. ' 

Under this system s class in each of several of the 6 semesters in 
junior high school might fee found to fee studying the same «*>*- Tot 

*" C *** r * J FUaafc«. SltfailiM. U»„ Mpfcte Jaafar Blah Se&mI. 1M1. «7 p. 
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example, at the end of the firat report period of the fall of 1951, th& 
chart revealed that one class at least in each of grade* 7B, 8A, 8B, and 
9A had just completed a unit on “Pennsylvania” and one dais in 
7B, 8 A, and 8B had worked on “Astronomy” Theoretical this is no 
problem because earlier charts would have indicated thft these 
classes had not undertaken the unit prev^usly and the Current chart 
would prevent their repeating it in a later grade. The weakness is, 0 f 
course, that not only do pupils transfer between schools, but pupils 
staying in the school dp not always remain through high school with 
the same class. Miss JVoar believes, however, that if an area is re- 
peated, . The very nature of the growth process as well as the fact that 
no subject, question, or problem is likely to be completely explored 
answered, or solved at any school level, will insure the ‘covering of 
new ground,’ rather than the retracing of former footsteps.” 4 * 


Introducing Teacher-Pupil Planning 

Teacher-pupil J®nin^fcr*n essential feature of core-class instruc- 
tion. This is true whether resource, obits axeVailable. The 

amount of such planning varies >pm spliool t<v Jrliool and differs 
among classes in the same school. The cW' Which is new to the 
core curriculum and problem-solving techniques and has been ac- 
customed to having the teacher direct all of its activities, maf not be- 
expected to exercise democratic privileges %ily or wisely. A'gradual 
^development is essential with such a class.^ 

1^ any case, the teacher must start where the learners are and little 

i^j lttC aS 8 a * n cor, fidence and competence through practice,^ 
lead them to increase the activities and decisions for which they 
assume a share of responsibili : . Pupils previously uninitiated may 
at first be asked merely to decide among several possible field trips 
the class might take or between two types of culminating activities! 
Later, groups within the class may plan the carrying out of activities 
assigned by the teacher. Still later, they may suggest and discus, pos- 
Bible activities, and when they have learned the techniques of work- 
ing ip committees, divide themselves into groups which will develop 
the activities. Finally, thb T will be in a position cooperatively fo do 

* “ much P lannin g ^ is permitted, i.e„ selection of the unit or center 
of interest, statement of the problem, setting up the objective* or 
goals, deciding Upon activities which ytill take them on their way 
toward solving the problem and reaching thijir goals, gnd the evalna- 
tion of their accomplishments. " ^ 

Alberty emphasises that it is the teacher’s responsibility to see 
that cooper ative planning is intelligent and educational. “If it bop 
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down into interminable/ discussions, bitter conflict, and aimless wan- 
dering, he continues, (*it ia deserving of all the criticism that.hks 
been heaped upon it by conventional educators. The wise teacher will 
recognise the points at Mjhich decisions should be made and will keep 
the group working constructively ini effectively. If he cannot do this 
without* resorting to coercion, it is probably evidence that he has 
made a mistake in judging tbe level at which the group can work 
cooperatively. In this case, he will have to start again at a lower 
level.” 47 

NCW » Y ° rk * ^SBeationa to Teachers of Experimental Core 
Classes” 48 states that when planning is finished, every member of the 
class must know what the project is, why it is being studied, and 
what his responsibilities are. It is recognized that procedures are 
difficult for children to learn, that cooperative planning takes much 
time, but that when it is well done it’ is profitable from the stand- 
point of educational values. Cooperative pl annin g in this City w in- 
4 cludes not only the selection of a topic or'unit but determination of 
the method by which the problem or topic will be studied; subtopics - 
that must be explored; interviews to be obtained; films to he viewed; 
tr%>s to be taken; material to be read; and committee responsibili- 
ty®* - to be carried out” Evaluation is also considered an impoi^ant 
riflrt-of cooperative planrdng. • 

\Some school* which do not have generally prescribed resotjrce 
' units use the orientation unit to induct pupils into democratic pro- 
cedures. The curriculum assistant at Jarrett Junior high School, 
reports that at the beginning of each grade the core class starts out 
with orientation — more of copree in the seventh, than in succeeding 
grades. The teacher makes' some assignments during this period. 
Sometimes an interest js aroused during orientation which builds np 
into a unit Thip js called a spontaneous cenfer of interest: In plan- 
ning, short bright sessions with high interest are recommended. As 
x 8000 38 interest begins to wane, planning must stop, otherwise quality 
will be poor. It may take 2 weeks' to set up the first unit. 


Core teachers at Denby High School follow the orientation unit* 
yvith one on democracy. This unit serves as a bridge^ from tfc » pro- 
cedure in a teacher-planned class to that of a teacher-pupil planned 
class. In the development of this unit there is opportunity for pupil 
selection combined with a certain amount of teacher-assigned work. 
Toward th^ end of the unit more and more decisions are being made 
by die pupils and teacher rather than by the teacher alone. Follow- 
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ing a study of the rights and obligations of an individual living in a 
democracy is a consideration of whether or not a class in school can 
be run on a fairly democratic basis. This, of course, involves a study 
of how such a class would he different from other classes and what 
nghts and olfigationa an individual pupil in such a\daas would 

have as well is the rights and obligations of the teacher in such a 
situation. | 

The question arises as to whether the core class might not try such 
a procedure. To date no class has voted this down. After making 
this decision, the class is ready for determining its type of organic- 
Uon and planning its future procedure. It is then a Core class and 
ready to take its first real steps forward. Introduction to the work is 
not rushed. In some classes it may move much more slowly than in 
others. The purpose is not to cover a certain amount of material 
but to give every pupil time to adjust and gradually to feel himself to 
be a vital part of the group aqd to begin to assume the responsihili- 
tie* which must rest on him if the group is to function democratic^ 
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The administrator who withes to bring about change* which break 
from the traditional to the extent that the core curriculum doetAgapt 
assure himself thatHne will not run into community opposition^ A 
good public relations program is sound insurance. Parents will want 
to know Why a change is contemplated, what the proposed program 
is like, what its advantages are over the one to which they are accqa- 
tomed, and what specific benefits their boys and girls will receive 
from it. In many instances they will feel the need to discuss the po- 
tential outcomes and Jo consider whether these are the ones they 
desire for their I>ov| and girls. 

Consultation and discussion take time, but the alternative too 
frequently is the breakdown of the program. Parents who have not 
been consulted in the planning stages and who db not have an under- 
standing of the basic philosophy abe^ quick to criticise any weaknesses, 
or seeming weaknesses that appear. If criticism gains momentum,* as 
it often does in such situations, the principal may be forced to remove 
the program altogether, to regress to a type of program which is 
a mere correlation of subj^K matter, or to allow the program to 
function on an optional or elective basis. 

It is usually a small but vocal minority which is responsible for 
any forced regression. Faunce 'atod'iloeaing 80 illustrate this in a ref- 
erence to the retrenchment in the 'core program in the secondary 
schools of one of our large cities. An opinion poll showed that 74 
percent of the public had never heard. of or did not understand the 
meaning of the program and that of those who did, nearly twice as 
many favored it as were opposed, yet that program wsas under fire 
m the city and as a result of the efforts of a small minority group 
the schools were forced to make thb core optional wherever it was 
offered. They point out that “had the schools been enlisting life 
aid of parents, and particularly the P.T.A., in solving its problems, 
such a condition would nojt have existed. In one school community 
largely devoted to the core program, the opposition could scarcely - 
create a ripple of concern because of an actives and informed parents’ 
organisation." 

" O f . cU„ f . M4 aaS tS4. 
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Amobg tiie problem* listed by high-school principals in the pres- 
ent study, public relations ranked considerably below several others, 
only 43 reporting this as a major concern. They mentioned specifi- 
cally the failure of parents or the public to appreciate the core pro- 
gram; hostile or indifferent attitudes of parents; difficulty in selling 
the program to all members of the community; and reluctance of par- 
ents to help in developing the curriculum. The relatively small num- 
ber of schools reporting such antagonism or indifference may indicate 
that the seriousness of the problem is in its intensity in those situations 
in which it exists rather than in the extent of its existence, 

^nst as essential as the initial informing of the public is a policy of 
conlinuoua development of community understanding. New people 
come into the community and parent* who may have been indiffer- 
ent before their children reached the high schq^j become interested 
in knowing just what exactly is core. 


Acquainting Parents With Core 

Continuous Intorprotitlon supplemented by special studies can dispel doubts 

Whittier Union High School which has had a core or “basic 
course for the past 14 years, finds it necessary to work continually 
with parent groups interpreting the school’s program through various 
media. The school has established a series of meetings for parents 
on the different grade levels called “Know Your School," Various 
teachers interpret the program, presenting materials, outlines of 
work, etc. The principal feefa that these meetings are successful 
and, adds that over the years most of their pareqts have assured them 
of their value. If a question of the effectiveness of some aspect of 
the program is raised, the School- makes a special study. 

When a group of parents were concerned recently about the pres- 
entalion of English in the core, fearing their children were not being 
grounded as well as they sh'ould be in the fundamental skills — spell- 
ing, reading, and writing— a study was made by the county super- 
intendent s office of the reading grade placement of .pupils. The 
junior class was studied wi.th the idea of comparing the reading 
achievement of the pupils as juniors with their reading grade place- 
ment when they were freshmen student* in the high school Result* 
^howed that the reading grade level did increase; in many case* 
more than three grade level* of reading accomplishment were noted. 
Further, retention of junior* was proved to be greater than the aver- 
age ior the county. 
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TN socetss of ai efectlr# program dopeodj upon good public nlitions 

School* ID which core programs operate on an elective ba*i* are 
more likely to have invited parent* to join in educational planning 
than are those which enroll ail pupil* in core classes. School* which 
have initiated an experimental core in one or two classes or tho*e 
which have found it necessary because of objections raised to re- 
trench from a required to an elective statiia, recognise the necessity 
for informing the public. Elective core programs, incidentally, are 
more freipiently found in senior than in junior high school*. 

Illustrative of programs offered by such schools is that of High- 
land Park, III., High School , M The school begins its public relations 
work with the elementary schools which feed into it Member* of it* 
staff are constantly working with the upper-grade teachers and 
guidance people in these schools to acquaint them with all the pro- 
grams the high school offers, thus providing them a better basis for 
counseling next year’s freshmen. The core is explained in the same 
/manner as are the other program*, thus avoiding anv criticism of 
favoritism or discrimination. Likewise, at the meetings held with 
eighth-grade parent* before their children register for high school, all 
the offerings for freshmen are discussed. The purpose* and meth- 
ods of the core are explained and parent* are shown the continuity 
of the program tl^rqugh the 4 years. 

A policy of Ipl^emphasis op the several phase* of the school’s 
total curriculum is continued with the Board of Education whose 
members are kept informed of the purposes of the various department* 
of the school through the practice of having a dinner at each board 
meeting participated in by a different department each time. Core 
comes in for its regular meeting and in that way the school board 
has an opportunity to become better informed about it* purposes, 
activities, and status. s. 

Parents of boys and girls enrolled in core classes come to the 
school at least once a year for evening meetings. At one meeting the 
staff may explain what core classes are doing and invite a discussion 
of problems and comments about core that have arisen in the com- 
munity. At another meeting there W be a demonstration of a 
typical core group in operation. Frank discussions between parent* 
and teachers, with opportunity to observe what actually does take 
place in core classes, often resolves the doubt* that arise in a parent’s 
mind as he becomes aware during the year of the decreased emphasis 
on traditional textbook learning, which the core program assume*, 
and discusses his doubts with other parent* in whom similar doubts 
havo^arisen. 

- H%hu- H*hn«, p«n, Tk . hi* s*~i, 
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An/ pupil may elect the core course in the high school. Thus core 
classes are the. same as any other heterogeneous classroom group. 
Ibis has pleased non-core teachers who had felt earlier that the core 
course had held an unfair advantage in that above-average pupils 
were selected for it A pupil who elects the core course in the ninth 
grade may follow it through each of the 4 years, or he may transfer to 
a straight-subject program at any time. If, however, he did not elect 
the core course in the ninth grade he may no* elect it in any later 
grade, buch practice is not uncommon. When the basic skills and 
' techniques of thinking together, working together, and problem-solv- 
ing are learned in the ninth grade where much time is spent in de- 

veloping them, it is thought that anyone entering at a later year is at 
adiatinct disadvantage. * 

Liwrenctvflle, IIU High School 

sends home mlifceofraphed accounts of core actfvltyos 

Lmvrcnceville High School apprises parents of what goes on in its 

Um * ,^ tU ^ 1C8 cla8#e# * E «ch quarter a mimeographed report pre- 
pared by the unified studies teacher is transmitted to the parents of 
pupils in these classes to enable them to know apd better under- 
stand what is happening in the classroom. At the end of the mimeo- 
graphed statement are evaluations of the individual pupil: one by the 
teacher, one by the class, and one by the pupil himself. Because of 
the possibilities this sort of communication may have in promoting 
parent understanding, there is -quoted here the first fall report by 
one teacher of what one of his sections h>d accomplished. 

JttlT 0 ° f Uttlfied ™d developed an ootline of 

°1 “ TOC ^ i0ni ' Thii lopic of «»dr dedded open by the 

^hon,^ T • Hn * nim ° ni feeUn « dwt there was . need tp lemn more 

about many occupation, so that each student might choose aid plan his own 

£•;?* pnr P° MfnlJ y- Eadfundeut was urged to seek 

to re^t cm d ^ ^ * 0nieon * ta ** ®«®P*d®n for which he was responsible 

Tl« students have advance mo* readily in such skills .. organising and 

^nd D ',ba!T£ 10 ^£r ‘ tndentt d-prov^Inwilling. 

,P ** k M T ,b * ^° 0P - At this time, we are completing 
laMunit and are now engaged in planning onr next unit of study. 

Our fine arts period was limited to listening, understanding, and enjoying the 

nl'^ Pr T C °"* i * tWi kf|dy ot wrWn « • h«inem letter to various 
^iriwtT“ * °V*ool library, a them, requiring um 

d 0n, ,* n , *° ,0 ^ >,0 * r *Pby and tome record writing in each student's 
personal Jonrn.1 of class activities. Those who aceeptedthme challenge, tote 
■tede an important contribution to their own education and writing sidUs. 

A mapsine of comm event* idi bosk for our own ditomioo ekrlodi 
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.f B nAi ,aPP !T en u , Bnit WOrk ' <,VCr * 1 eL, ** room ™<>vi«. to onr under- 

Fool y* °n -° l n*"* 1 * n ^ citi *® D ** li P- The movies were: Do Words Ever 

*t£t TU Road “ «*-** "*“*» «<“< o- 

ostTnl i" yrid# ’ “ nd barn dancc made -P • •nccessful program of das. 

ships as well*. ***« ° e ” he,p * *”* f deaI in l*‘er pupil-teacher relation- 
“ ps as well as affording wholesome recreation for ell concerned. 

Evanston, Ilf., Township High School Involves paints In core 

Involvement of parents in the core curriculum is one of the out- 
s andtng features of the program at Evanston. Each spring, parents 
of eighth-graders who will be entering the high school in the fall 
must decide whether or not they wish their boys and girls to enroll 
in core (formerly referred to as New Schpol) . Enrollmept is limited 
to the number of pupils who can he accommodated in one of the 
high*chool s large homerooms. Eighth-graders who apply are selected 
so as to constitute a heterogeneous group from the standpoint of 
race, religion, and economic 'status, The average I.Q. of the group 
must be the same as that for the school as a whole. 

n the fall, parents are brought into the program early. Each is 
given a sheet listing suggestion such as the following: 

1. When your child become. . member of the Core Studies you s. parent. 

,U °' W ” *? ■» •*** “ — 

** 2“ r 1 . 11 n0ed 1° ™ imUai tie fnndamental aim. of C Q re Studied and to 
help interpret them to other mother, and father, and to your own child. 

3 ‘ Lrr ? elp,Dl “ y ° n WUnId prov,do eh.peron.ge or tran.port.Uon or 
both for parties or excursion, whenever possible. 

4. An offer to provide ho.pit.llty for the core, such a. lending your kitchen, 

.ill r °°"- “ J 

4 

5. An offer to aaaist the core mother with telephoning will he appreciated. 

The opening event, usually the laat week in September, is the 
Freshmen Parent. Dinner, which gives opportunity for parents to 
meet each other as well as the teachers. During October, informal 
discuasion meetings for parents of core students are held. Philoso- 
p hy, problem, in core, problems of behavior at adolescence, and ed- 
motW” #re diMcu ^ Th«® meeting, are planned by “core 

^temoth^ ^ liabon between parents and the 

•ebooL Each class has a core mother, who visits the class often and 
encourage* the visit, of other parents. The several core mothers and 
chairmen of the various committees make np a P.T.A. Board that 
meets once a month to consider progress, to plan for genera] meet- 
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“*?* and to discuss social aspects of the program. If the Board de- 

Fn 7 1 gre r aler ™ phaii8 ° n En * liBh « Pnpto are given more 

English; if ,t believes a general meeting should he called, that is 

done Every core party or trip is assisted by one or more parents. A 
news letter, issued several times a year, also helps to keep parents of 
core pupils informed of what is going on. P P 

j ° r p " ‘° m D a i intain continuity in its work, the school has organ- 
ised a Parent Planning Committee. This committee, composed of 
parents of pupils now in the program, staff members, and interested 
people in the community, oftentimes including parents whose ehil- 

lTpoliIL g Uflled ’ dCVOtC8 it8 timC aDd attention to over-all plans 

nZj™ “ P 1 UblkaU ° n j de ;" ibing the Core P^am was being pre . 
pared, a preliminary draft was sent to parents asking their help in 

telling what the program is. Replies came back from almost every 
family. Many parents, of course, said simply, “This is $ne.” Some, 
however, gave specific suggestions for content. The staff believes 
that the unusual parent interest and loyalty are “two of the outstand- 

« 1 tS” b Th 0n * th0t thC , C ° re Pr0gram ha " made to the *ohool as 

ul n l, r mani eet i ed in he,pfal evaluation, gifts, curricu- 
m planning, and in actual classroom participation. 89 ' 

Common Learnlnis at West Junior Hifh School, 

Kansas City, Jio., Integrates school and community 

_ Many of the problems of study at (Test Junior High School see 

se which originate in the community. Parents throngli their chil- 

tens activities have an opportunity to team what pnpila do in 

common learnings. Community problem, me nnmerous. The school 

u in a blighted are. with inadequate facilities for education mid tec- 
reation. 

Since the introduction of common learnings issues of each school 

Drobw“Th” dUded “i U,<! carii,:,llum “ *“ important community 

••*<« <h.t when pupil, study and under- 
stand all the facto, pro and con, the voter, always approve the pro. 
^sed levy in this high-school district In April 1951, core cWs 
visited were concerned with learning all they could about the school 
budding bond issue to be voted on-late in May. A suable sum in to 
•*“ ' W «‘ Sid « » ll « i«y carried. Pupil, studied not 

with th* 1 *!? ° '/”” U “•"■•ion. lint compared' Kansas City 

tridl the_ Natiom Finance, of die school money i»ue were studied 

* nd Worked on “ "iUnneti. cla*». Pupil, were arrive in curing 

•IW Can Mm a ( E.TJI.S. Op. cU. 
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their parent/* interest and in getting them to campaign for iL As a 
result, when votes were counted, 82 per cent of those in the high- 
school district were favorable; only 66.6 per cent was required. 

Juvenile delinquency, with its high rate of 'incidence in the dis- 
trict, became the problem for investigation by each of the five ninth- 
grade common-learnings classes in 1950-51. Excerpts of reports by 
pupils of the several sections which appeared in an issue of the 
school paper show how common learnings classes tackled the prob- 
lem: 

Ve have made graph* and speeches to show the juvenile offenses and 
w© are sorry ko say that West Junior holds fourth place in having the most 
cases during the year 1950. We have found that most offenses occurred during 
our summer vacation, when there is nothing for teenagers to do in their spare 
time. 

We b®* 0 studying about juvenile delinquencies — what the causes 

are, how they came about, and how to prevent delinquency. We have made 
booklets in our leisure time activities on finding different ways to have fun and 
keep out of trouble. We have made speeches, charts, graphs, and slides to show 
how West Junior ranks with other high schools in juvenile delinquency. 

9C and 9D . — We presented a citizenship program in assembly, March 26. The 
program was centered around the subject of juvenile delinquency. All class 
members helped to find and assemble the material used. The program itself 
consisted of lantern slides and prepared talks. Our classes are looking forward 
to some field trips. We expect to visit the City Hall and Police Department on 
these trips.' 

— We have found that most delinquents come from the slums of our cities 
where the housing conditions are bad. To prevent juvenile delinquency most 
cities are tearing down the slum areas and putting up housing projects and 
building playgrounds so the children will not run around in gangs and get 
started on careers of crime. Why can't Kansas City start a housing project on 
the West Side to take the place of the houses they lore down, and have rents 
that normal working people can afford? 

The 1951-52 common learnings classes continued the study begun 
in 1950-51. They will report in assembly as to whether juvenile de- 
linquency in 1951 was less than in 1950 after special emphasis had 
been given recreation and citizenship in school and in other institu- 
tions of the community with which the school works closely. These 
classes interviewed the leaders of all the -institutions, organisations, 
and neighborhood centers which have planned recreation for boys 
and girls Who live on the West Side and reported back to the school 
their scheduled activities for their age groups. They have studied 
the jpany causes of crime by youth in the city and in the high*school 
district. They have made a specific request for improvement of park 
and playground facilities through their recommendations for making 
• playground of an old water reservoir of three blocks. An interview 
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with a representative of the water department determined that that 
department is no longer' interested in the reservoir as such. Specific 
recommendations were made for improvement and development of 
the site as a recreation area. The class which drafted the recommen- 
dations represented the West Side Community Council in a petition 
to the City Park Board in January 1952. 


Staff Support 

Essential to the establishment of good public relations is the under- 
standing and support of the entirerfaculty of the school. Too often a 
few members of a faculty may undermine a program by failing to 
give it support and by expressing doubts as to its value. 

Principals do not generally recognise lack of staff support as a 
major problem, however, judging by the fact that only 22 of the prin- 
cipals reporting in the present study included it Evidence that it is 
a potential problem at least ig revealed by inquiries addressed to 
core teachers in the State of Maryland in 1950 “ These teachers were 
asked their opinion of the attitude of the public, pupils, and teach- 
ers to the core program. Results show the teachers believe that the - 
staff itself is more unfavorably disposed to the core than are either 
parents or pupils. The inference can be drawn that if the staff is not 
in Sympathy with the program its success is dubious. 


Psrctntags distribution of opinions of Maryland toachors of coro pro- 
grams as to attitudas toward coro of pupils, parents, and toachors 


Attitude toward 
core of — 

Fit or able 

„ Non- 
committal 

Do not 
know 

Unfavorable 

1 

2 

* 

€ 

S 

Moat of jour pupils 

66.2 

14.1 

6.0 

13.7 

Moat parenta you know .... 
Moat teachers in jour 

- 31.2 

27.7 

22 6 

18.5 

echool : . . . . 

Moat high -echool teach era 

33 6 

, 25 0 

12.4 

29.0 

you know 

14 6 

12.9 • 

31 5 

41.0 


Schools which are aware of the need for the support of all their 
staff use various means to further better understanding. Faculty 
meetings may be devoted to the core program. Core teachers and 
students may explain its objectives and give demonstrations of ac- 
tivities and methods of teaching. One school reported that noncore 
teachers are invited to observe core rlastfa in action. 
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Observation of good core classes, preceded or followed bv a con- 
' erence core teacher, can be both enlightening to the ob- 

server and rewarding to the schooL Core classes are accustomed to 
visitors. They and their teacher are usually courteous and helpful 
to one who wants to understand their purposes and their accomplish- 
menu. This is important for noncore teachers who may have had 
no opportunity to learn about the core curriculum, but who have de- 
veloped ideas from hearsay and outside-the-door observation. To 
many of these a core class represenu confusion. They have seen 
hat pupils are not sitting in rows raising their hands to recite; the 
eacher is not dominating the class; in fact, it may take a second look 
to spot him at all; pupils are talking in groups, sometimes noisily; 
or the i whole class may be excitedly laying plans for some activity, 
something that they will all enjoy. Enthusiasm nips high; there may 
be a round of applause; something said may bring on hearty laugh- 
ter. The non-core teacher who does not understand the value of the 
democratic process of the core program and who does not have an 
opportunity to observe classes in operation for a whole period or for 
several periods, may be appalled by this “confusion.” “How can 

earning take place in such an atmosphere?” may be his summing up 
of the situation. r 

Staff support implies principal support as well as that of faculty. 

the principal himself is not sold on the possibilities of the core 
curriculum, the program is most certainly doomed to extinction dr 

at best to mediocrity core organization without core content or 
Q^ethocL 


Pupil Understanding 

Pupils as “ambassadors of the school to the home” .re important 
in promoting the understanding and gaining the support of parents. 
Too often pupils are not well-grounded in the purposes of core. Con- 
•equeptly when they are asked at home about the program they are 

T r.: agUe * nd at WOrBt hortile procedures fol- 

lowed. This point is borne out by a study of reactions of selected 

citizen groups in Los Angeles to certain curriculum elements. 54 Merk- 

ey , that man 7 o{ the achool’s graduates were dissatisfied 

with the curriculum outcomes because they did not understand the 
philosophy upon which the program was based. 

In • «*ndy o I 107 core atndenta, grade* 7-12 at Ohio Stale Univeraity 
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School, Hendrickson 58 found that moat of the pupils underatood 
well one or several of the purposes of the core program but had 
difficulty in expressing them. VePy few students said they remem- 
bered any kind of orientation to the purposes of the core program. 
Difficulty in intell equalizing experiences was also encountered in the 
students’ attempts to compare teaching methods in the core pro- 
grams with those in the “special interest areas.” Unless 'pupils are 
able to intellectualize their experiences they will not he able to 
transmit from the school back to the home the underlying purposes 


In general, however, Hendrickson found that students’ attitudes 
were favorable to core and its processes, 78 percent of the pupils 
expressing preference for core over a subject-centered curriculum- 
hen the core pupils studied were asked their opinions of their par- 
ents . attitudes toward the program, 68 percent of the parents were 


of core methods and processes. 



Evaluation 


By the Pupils 

Evaluation „f growU, of pupil, i„ objective. «. by core i. done 

“ ^ t P ; PiU ■'?" evaluation 

tak« the form of d.acua.on by pupil, and teacher, of each of the 

»o.h, o, object, re. which the cl«a had drawn np a, the beginning 

t^r r " ^ '" gin ° in * °' ,he *° iU progrear 

fu^Tt h r”tr * Wrilt ' n "■*«"“«»• ty the teacher. <Luion- 
by^popila.* ° r r * U,1 « * c * le prepared by the teacher for uw 

Evaluation may be both individnal and group. “How well did the 
gro p carry out the activity which waa its reeponaibility?” leada to 

f” “ H ° W W '“ did 1 “*>!>"••' «<*■ other, 

my group? calla for individual introspection. 

W*** *■•'« ■«">«* to Offer each other conatruc 

‘".. °**t °ftj 0r “ , P ro ™»“‘ attff in tnm to accept tho« ang. 

n“'r r**™* thongh they may be. in tbe apiril 

era in th 7 *** r™? ** ,ded °° n cl *“ “ not tolerant of alack- 

thich he i.* r °° P kl E r ,p “ “P~' ed *“ oomribute the heat of 

at t !h> “ P * bl ‘ * ^ N ” « “ tnohbed; there 

One manor teacher who waa not convinced that core ia a panacea 
aa nevertheleea enthuaiaatic when she aajd, “It doea wonder* to 
2* ? ‘»JWd«l.r She told the boTwho, 

.TTfn.hT “ ^ k U,r °*' Wh “ ■“ 8 Poke, would no. panic*.,. 8 

lhe^e.1^' ^ “ C ° re, b '“ ’' ho “ D0 " (toward the end of 

>he year) u an .cure participant inall claw ducukuon.” In thi.' 

it Lrr h * d d rtP* d ° f h *"“« “ — evaluation M- 
lowed by self -rating on the following itema: 

L W<>fk: Pr * P "** i °*’ PWMOUtion, control of jrtjap, an( ] 


mu, and elaaa dia- 


*. Croup work: participation in com activities tockl 


enacion. 


» 

s. Panonal charactariadea : loaderddp, roapoaaUrfli*, attitude, initiatfae. 
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By the Teacher 

Of Individual growth * 

» 

In his evaluation 6 f individual pupil growth^ the core teacher 
gathers information from many source*. Achievement test result* 
are, of course, one source. Since the objective* of core are so much 
broader than the acquisition of fundamental skills and prescribed 
subject-matter content, many other criteria must be taken into con- 
sideration. Wayne High School lists 19 device* which its teacher, 
use to evaluate individual growth. Among these are: informal ob- 
servation of general attitudes and factions, as well , 4 * *f attitudes in 
specihc situations, participation in discussions, Vudy habits, social 
a aptatmn; teacher, self, and peer evaluation registering opinions on 
the basis of leadership qualities, degree of participation, changed 
behavior, personal, growth, etc.; aodograms; standardised test, of 
personality, intelligence, reading, aptitude*; personal interview, and 
conference, with pupil; anecdotaj records; parent conference* and 
parent evaluation; interest check lists; cumulative records. M 


0( group progress 


A checklist for use by core teacher, may be an in-service education 
evice, or it may be an evaluative instrument for surveying group 
progress, °r both. A list developed by core teachers of Furness 
Junior High, School in Philadelphia includes a series of items un- 
der each of the following major headings: teaching ideals, attitudes, 
appreciations essential to democratic life; meeting the needs of 
early adolescents; teaching the social skills; teaching the communica- 
tion skills; utilizing all resource* and mfcthods; utilising the social 
studies and the sciences; utilising the arts. The list deals only with 
esirable attitudes, ideals, appreciations, and skills, not with specific 
factual information which will vary with different units." 

A checklj,, u^d by ( he .e.cher i, . leaning eip«ri«K* for <h. 
teacher. Appraisal of group progress by the class is an educative 
experience for the class. It brings into focus the criteria, objec- 
tives, or goals which they had set for themselves, and gives them an 
opportunity to intellectuals and to become articulate about the 
purpose* of core. It likewise furnishes the teacher valuable evalua- 

tive inform lit inn > 


The teacher’s own general ob^rvadon of claw improvement is 
1 important informal technique. Especially if the teacher keeps 
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"^rd* of propr* win hr hr .l,lr .o no.r improvement, in effective- 
°! p, “ nm '- Jodfrorrnl uaed i„ handling tmcial ait„.,i„„,. in 
of .ccerlanec of r.rh of i., member,, and i„ „ M o( 
cratic procedures. 


Of 9tlKti upon thi total school 

If the core curriculum is successful in achieving' its goal*, its 
impact will be felt throughout the entire school. There may be a 
strengthening of the extracurricular program, better school morale 
•mi .^greater degree of cooperation in all school programs. Notice- 
able improvement in the holding power of the school and in 
average daily attendance, a leaning of teacher turnover, ami a 

decrease in disciplinary problems may result from the introduction of 
tnc core curriculum. 


\ 


JJarraJI Junior lligh Sckool i„ Philadelphia report, ,h.t before ,he 
introduction of the new program in 1912. average aiiendanec of 
85 percent repreaented . high month. There »,, a high teacher. 
_ “ rnov ' r - Otaclpltne waa a problem; there were often a, man, aa 70 
c*a« a day referred to the principal-, office. Cnde, ihe old regime 
the empbaaia was on the arqui.ition of facta; failure, were common. 

PO “' b ""” ,or ".Proving the aituation were being eon.idered, 
the thought uppermoat in the mind, of .be leader, w„ that unlil 
people know children the, will have much trouble teaching. A 
geatton that teacher. ..a, with children for longer period, met with 
,! . , * V . 0r * bl ' ro.ctton from teacher, who were dubiou. about 

their abihl, to teach .object, other than their apeeiall^ The prim 
etpal Mured them the, would receive help. A. a cotucquenre. eight 
e«hera volunteered to try the program. The number .apple- 
mented w.U. mpe teacher, from elementary arhool, whom the .upcc 
tntendent hatTwrut m reaper*. t„ the principal’, plea for leather, 

not of math, or of science, or of Engliah, but teacher, who know 
something about children.” 

u ? W ° rkin « Primarily with group, of overage - 

p pila. Enough of such had been found to make 11 section*. The 
pupUa were placed in eighth, and ninth-gr.de sections even though 
most nf them were below academic standards for those grades. 
Teacher, were told that the important thing was to get to know the* 
boys and girla and to start with them where they were. Each teacher 
was given a group of pupil, for fot*r consecutive periods. Teachers 
H^sf iTed* 0 ^ * CParatC ,Ubj ^ U or oniu during this rime, M they 
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The prop-am at Barratt is, in general, core-type rather than core, 
but the principal feels that it has accomplished much for the school. 
Ninety-four percent attendance is usual; attendance never falls lower 
than 91 percent in any month. Teacher turnover has been reduced 
to one or two teachers a term. Disciplinary referrals are few. 


Controlled Experiments 

y 

Controlled experiments to determine the effectiveness of core 
were conducted at Midwood High School in New York City* 8 and at 
0ak Rid * e ' 7W ’ Hi sh School.™ The objectives formulated for the 
core curriculum, which became the basis of evaluation, were sub- 
stantially thq same in the two schools: As stated in the Midwood ex- 
penment, they are: 

1 T° develop effective work Mbits and ikills. 

2. To develop effective methods of thinking. 

3. To assist the pupil in personal and social adjustment. 

4. To develop social altitudes and a sense of social responsibility. 

5. To widen interests, expression, and appreciations. 

6. To acquire fundamental knowledges and understandings. 

At Midwood, 94 matched pairs of pupils were tested at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the school year with the following testa: 

Cooperative English Test Cl, Reading Comprehension. 

Cooperative Test of Social Studies Abilities. 

Cooperative Mathematics Test for Grades 7, 8, 9. 

Wrighutone Scale of Civic Beliefs. 


At Oak Ridge, 28 matched pairs of pupils were given the following 
tests in December 1949 and again during the latter part of May 1950. 
A limitation of the study, it is pointed out, is that the experimental 
lactor was permitted to operate less than 5 months. 

Cooperative English Test A— Mechanics of Expression. 

Cooperative English Teat B2— Effectiveness of Expression 

Wnghtstone Scale of Civic Beliefs. 

Wrenn Study Habits Inventory. 

Hesten Personal Adjustment Inventory. 

Both experiments reported greater gains for the experimental than 
for the control groups. The Midwood findings indicate that U stu- 
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dents in the experience curriculum have shown commendable gains 
in academic skills, powers of'thinking, and civic attitudes. Studies of 
student ^ interests, appreciations, personal and social adjustment . . . 
revealed sumlar commendable gains by the experiehce curriculum” 
Ihe Oak Ridge experimenters reported that “while the mean gain 
differences in favor of the experimental group are not statistically 
significant, they are conspicuous by their consistency” They con- 
clude that the probability of finding large changes or significant dif- 
erence is not too great because of the many uncontrollable factors, 
and because the tests available are at best only approximations of 
the land of measurements needed to appraise progress toward the 
objectives as set up. They recommend: 

thJ e ^v!n?K° DP * POri ° d fr °“ the em ” nc * int0 the ninth 8«de through 

U,e eleventh year, utilising one group that will have three years of a core 

program and one group that follows a straight curriculum patterr. 

JU«rting and testing in similar fashion two such group, in two different 


r 





Conclusions 


1. As curriculum committees study ways of providing for tkfe 
personal and social needs of youth and of making instruction more 
meaningful, increasingly they try the core curriculum. 

2. Adoption of the core, pattern of organization seta both a phyii- 
cal and psychological stage for curriculum 'OKfenge. The longer block 
of time releases the teacher from the limiting effects of the usual 40- 
minute period. Activities planned for his classes no longer need be 
contained within the walla of the classroom. Organization of in- 
struction on a problem-solving basis seems more nearly feasible to 
a teacher who has two or, at the most, three classes a day than it 
does to a teacher with five classes. Likewise, when the total number 
of pupils a teacher must know is reduced by half, as it is in the core 
pattern of organization, the possibility of knowing his pupils better 
is doubled. When homeroom or study-period time is added to the 
time a teacher spends with a group of pupils, as is frequently the 
case, his ability to help them is further increased. Possibilities for 
growth are limited only by the vision of the staff and its willingness 
to ^eek constant improvements 

3. Most schools which introduce the core pattern of organization 
begin with the unification of English and social studies in a modified 
core approach (types A or B). Some never progress further. For one 
reason or another loss of leadership, rigid requirements for sub- 
ject-matter teaching, public disapproval, or sheer ignorance of how 
to proceed progress is halted before the staff teaches a pupil-prob- 
lem basis of operation. In other schools, however, the unification 
of subjects is only the first step. Pupil-teacher planning, the substitu- 
tion of democratic leadership for teacher-domination, the opportunity 
given by the lengthened period to know better a group of boys and 
^rls, carry the classroom program forward. .Strong principal leader- 
ship encourages teachers to work together on next steps. Thus a 
true core curriculum (types G or D) is evolved. 

4. The principal is the key person in promoting the development 
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of the core cnmculnm. Unless the principal is enthusiastic about 
the possibilities Of the core approach, and gives active support to its 
development, the school's program will be modified but little. Even 
a master teacher can have small influence outaide his own classroom 
if the principal is merely permissive in his attitude. Principals who 
have worked in schools which have had a flourishing core curricu- 
lum, are almost without exception convinced of its worth. They de- 
sire it for the school they serve, and if the approach is accepted by 
the staff, they give it their enthusiastic support. 

5. If the chief oh*tacle to the further development of the core 
curriculum is the lack of qualified teachers, as high-school principals 
have pointed out, then the greatest eventual hope for the core rests 
with teacher-education institutions. Only . few such institutions so 
far have accepted responsibility for the preparation of teachers of 
core to the extent of actually designing special programs, but there 
is what seems to bd the beginning of a trend. 

6. Advancement of the core curriculum in the years immediately 
ahead depends upon the reorientation of teachers now in service. 
Most of these teachers were trained as subject specialists. To many 
o them, therefore, the techniques of cooperative planning, of coun- 
seling youngsters, and of practicing democracy in the classroom are 
new and untried. The typical high-school principal initiating a core 
program provides a program of in-service education. Most of the 
principals reporting in this study provide for discussion or work- 
shop groups meeting at regular intervals throughout the school year. 

7. Provision of a conference period during the school day for core- 
teacher planning is a characteristic feature of the most successful of * 
the Types C and D core programs. Principals so schedule their 
classes that all core teachers in a grade have the same period free 
for working and planning together. Such a period is an excellent in- 
sennee device, continuing year after year, provided the principal 
lends his support through frequent participation, or if other leader- 
ship is present to promote growths 

8. By providing opportunities for teachers to work together in in- 
service education programs and in conference-time planning, the core 
curriculum is a potential force in promoting better staff relationships. 

9. Because the core program increases public interest in the 
school, it can help to promote better school-community relation- 
ships. Retrenchments in some localities due to lack of understand- 
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tag of and sympathy with core on th« part of W me member, of their 
staffs and the public are causing administrators increasingly to in- 
volve the public as well as all of the staff in discussions and study 
of the type of curriculum the schools should offer. Whether the 
result is the core curriculum or some other type of program, the clos- 

l j F . in f t0gC Cr 8C ^°°^ people and the public they serve 

should help to improve school-community relationships. 

v 

10. Programs of evaluation of the core curriculum are needed to 
provide evidence that the claimed outcomes are realised. Many of 
these outcomes concern intangibles difficult to evaluate. When edu- 
ea ore can point to improved social attitudes, better civic behavior, 
equal or improved competence in basic skills, plus information or 
knowledge of the type needed by everyone, a wide acceptance of the 
core curriculum will be assured. 
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5. What subjects does the core replace? 

6. Please give for each grade which has a core program the percentage of pupils 
enrolled in core classes. 

7th 9th 11th 

8th 10th... 12tfi* 

7. To what extent is ability grouping used in assigning pupils to core classes? 

Not at all One of several important factors 

Slightly The principal factor 

8. Does a core class normally meet for consecutive periods? Yes..*.. No...... 

If not, do you think such an arrangement would make your work more elective? 
Yes Probably No 

9. How many minutes, in the clear, are in a class period? How many class 

periods are in a school day? How many periods a week does a core teacher 

spend with one core group? (Give variations by grade, if any) * 

10. On the average, how many minutes per week of school time are core teachers 

allowed for planning? Other teachers? 

11. Is there an in-service training program for core teachers? Yes No 

If so, is it (a) a one-day institute (b) a summer workshop of several 

(c) a discussion or workshop group meeting at regular intervals 

throughout the school year (d) other (describe) 


12. Check each of the following which is a characteristic feature of your core classes: 

homeroom student government planning school activities ? 

13. Do you find the supply of well-prepared core teachers adequate to the further 

development in your school of an enriched core program? Yea.*.... No 

14. What teacher-education institutions from which you draw teachers have programs 

especially designed for training core teachers? 


15. Does the method of marking used by the school require that separate marks be 

recorded for each of the subjects unified in the core? Yea No 

16. If you are developing procedures for evaluating the work of core classes or if 
you have any results bearing on the effectiveness of instruction in core classes, 

V - **11 yon please send us any available materia L 

17. What are your chief problems in operating a core program or in furthering its 
continuous enrichment? (Please list) 

Principal. 

Date. 
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